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LITERATURE AND IDEOLOGY 
JAMES T. FARRELL* 


What is the relationship between literature and politics? What 
should that relationship be? Such questions have produced major 
literary controversies in this country for more than a decade. About 
ten years ago these questions were central in the discussion of so- 
called proletarian literature. Today these same issues are being dis- 
cussed in connection with literature and democracy and literature 
and the war. In current discussions the language is different from 
what it was ten years ago, but both those who were the apostles of 
proletarian literature and those who today demand that literature 
be politicalized in the name of democracy defend essentially the 
same attitude: in both instances the aim is to enforce the same atti- 
tude and the same kind of critical and political legislation upon the 
writer.” 

* Author of Studs Lonigan, A World I Never Made, and other novels, many short 
stories, and A Note on Literary Criticism. 

21 have stated in detail my own views on the question of proletarian literature in 
my book, A Note on Literary Criticism (New York, 1936). Views directly counter to 
my own are to be found in The Great Tradition by Granville Hicks (New York, 1935). 
There are a number of books which relate to this question in varying ways, and I cite a 
few of them: Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution (New York, 1925); Joseph Freeman, 
Joshua Kunitz, and Louis Lozowick (eds.), Voices of October (New York, 1930); Henry 
Hart (ed.), American Writers’ Congress (New York, 1935); Stephen Spender, The De- 
structive Element (London, 1935); Edmund Wilson, The Triple Thinkers (New York, 
1938); A. Zhdanov, Maxim Gorky, N. Bukharin, K. Radek, and A. Stetsky, Problems 
of Soviet Literature (New York, 1935); E. F. Calverton, The Liberation of American 
Literature (New York, 1932); Christopher Caudwell, Ji/usion and Reality (London, 
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The advocates of proletarian literature, who wrote principally in 
New Masses, used to argue that literature is a weapon in the class 
struggle. If the writer is not on one side, he is either an open de- 
fender of the enemy or else he is giving aid and comfort to that 
enemy. At times it was even claimed that literature itself was on the 
barricades. In essence, such claims would, if successful, make litera- 
ture the handmaiden of politics and the docile servant of an ideology. 
The writer, accepting this conception and attempting to make it 
operative in the actual construction of novels, would have to see 
politics first and then life, and he would have to deduce life from 
political programs. To the theoreticians of proletarian literature 
the theme of a book was considered to be its most important, its most 
essential, element; the total pattern of a novel, its unfoldment of 
characters and events, its insights which help to clarify for us the 
mysteries of man and his world, and its very style—these were all 
relegated to a secondary place. A true re-creation of social relation- 
ships and of human beings was considered to be less important than 
the ideology that was implanted into a novel and openly affirmed in 
the last chapter. The ending was stressed as against the entire story 
and its legitimate meanings. Most of the great writers of the present 
and of the past were attacked, often severely, as bourgeois defeatists; 
and in their place novelists such as Jack Conroy, Arnold Armstrong, 
William Rollins, and others were hailed as the inheritors, not only 
of the literary traditions of America, but also of those of the whole 
world. 

In this article it is not necessary for me to go into historical detail 


1937); Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform (New York, 1934) and Art and the Life of 
Action (New York, 1934); Bernard Smith, Forces in American Criticism (New York, 
1939); Jean Fréville, La littérature et l’art, choisis, traduits et présentés par Karl Marx et 
F. Engels (Paris, 1936); George V. Plekhanov, Art and Society, Introduction by Gran- 
ville Hicks (New York, 1936). In Ireland during the period of national revolutionary 
ferment, prior to the Easter Rebellion of 1916, the same question was discussed in 
literary controversies, but there it was an issue concerning literature and the aspira- 
tions of the nationalist movement. One of those who defended the writer against the 
criticisms of those nationalists who demanded that Anglo-Irish literature serve as a 
direct instrument of the national movement was the late Lord-Mayor of Cork, Ter- 
rence MacSwiney (cf. Principles of Freedom (Dublin, 1936]). MacSwiney said: “It is 
because we need the truth that we object to the propagandist playwright.” 
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or to discuss this point of view at length. Those who sponsored it 
have themselves abandoned all their claims. They have themselves 
forgotten most of the writers whom they lauded as proletarian 
writers, and they now laud the writers whom they then attacked— 
for instance, Thomas Mann. Most of the young writers who adopted 
this view of literature have themselves stopped writing. If a con- 
ception of literature produces no books, then it is obvious that that 
conception is defective. It remains sterile and formal. If the most 
rigid supporters of a conception abandon it, regardless of the reason, 
it is not necessary for me here to refute what they themselves have 
refuted in the most positive manner. 

It is ironical to observe that some of the writers ‘hes defended the 
complete freedom of the writer from politics in the early 1930’s are 
now included in the vanguard of the newest group of politico- 
critical legislators; they now demand that the creative artist adopt 
the same kind of an attitude which they once attacked, even heated- 
ly. The popular writers whose work appears in the slick magazines 
and who earn large sums of money in Hollywood sales? are also in- 
cluded in this vanguard. 


3 Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction, by Hazel Sample, a pamphlet publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, contains an able analysis of certain types of 
popular fiction and of the assumptions on which these are based. The most vulgar of 
those who would force literature to become official have even gone to the extent of hailing 
motion pictures—similar in content, basic assumptions, and in emphasis on escape 
values to the novels studied by Miss Sample—as greater contributions to American 
culture and the fight for a free world than serious works of American realism which try 
to describe conditions and characters truly. For instance, Mr. Strunsky, who writes 
the “Topics of the Times” column for the New York Times has declared that serious 
American realists give us nothing to fight for but that the escape movies of Hollywood 
do give us something we can fight and die for. In other words, the simple, tragic, 
spiritually impoverished people described in American realistic novels are not worth 
fighting for; but it is proper to die for Tyrone Power and his world. Often the essential 
tragedy in realistic fiction is missed because of the fact that realistic writers try to 
maintain a tone of objectivity. They are accused of coldness. Chekhov, who was a great 
writer himself and a realist, remarked in one of his letters that if you want to portray 
suffering and sorrow it is usually necessary to be a little cold in your portrayal of it; 
otherwise, you fall into sentimentality. Such simple observations concerning literature 
are lost on many critics, journalists, and others who do not hesitate to speak on the 
subject with authority and, in order to derogate serious writers, even raise to a high 
level the most conventional and banal of novels and the most conventional motion 
pictures. It is with such ideas in mind that I recommend Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction. 
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A leading exponent of this tendency is Archibald MacLeish.‘ 
During the height of the bitter polemical controversy concerning 
proletarian literature, Mr. MacLeish was moved to write in defense 
of complete freedom of the poet. In those days he believed that the 
poet should merely sing. The proletarian critics did not halt at 
describing him as irresponsible—they called him a Fascist. Today 
Mr. MacLeish has reversed himself, and he sharply criticizes almost 
all modern writers as irresponsibles. His major charge is that, dur- 
ing a period of growing danger to the entire human race, they merely 
tried to see life truly and to create honest pictures of life. They did 
not defend ways of thinking, ideas, and beliefs which should have 
been defended. They did not use the weapon of the word to storm 
barricades of belief. In consequence they contributed to the de- 
moralization of democratic forces, and this demoralization has left 
democracy in a weakened state when it must defend itself against a 
sinister enemy. In passing, it is interesting to observe that the one 
writer whom MacLeish excepts from his blanket condemnation is 
Thomas Mann. It is on the record that many of the writers im- 
plicitly or openly attacked by MacLeish took a stand on the ques- 
tion of fascism before Thomas Mann would openly condemn the 
Hitler regime. Further, there is a stream of pessimism in the books 
of Thomas Mann which renders the assertions of MacLeish some- 
what ridiculous. 

Another who has now adopted a position analogous to that of 
MacLeish is the critic Van Wyck Brooks.’ Mr. Brooks believes that 
modern writers are cynics and that they write out of hatred and of a 
drive-toward-death. They have, he claims, lost the idea of greatness, 
and inasmuch as they themselves are not great men, they cannot 
write great books. Exceptions to this charge are Robert Frost, Lewis 
Mumford, Waldo Frank, Archibald MacLeish, and Thomas Mann. 
Modern writers—and Mr. Brooks make no distinctions between 
various modern literary tendencies, including that of realism and 
that of radical experimentalism stemming from the French symbo- 
lists—have lost their connection with the soil. They have no roots 

4 Cf. Archibald MacLeish, The Irresponsibles (New York, 1940). 


5 Cf. Van Wyck Brooks, On Contemporary Literature (New York, 1940); and The 
Opinions of Oliver Allston (New York, 1941). 
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in the region, in the country, and in its soil. In passing, it is to be 
observed that this conception is, in essence, Spenglerian. Conse- 
quently it is somewhat amazing to observe Mr. Brooks, in his little 
book On Contemporary Literature, charging that modern writers have 
been influenced by Spengler, including those—such as the author of 
this article—who have for years been anti-Spenglerian. Further, 
one of the European novelists of the soil, with roots in the soil, is 
Knut Hamsum, who was one of the first world-famous literary men 
to become a fascist. 

Mr. Brooks claims that modern writers write demoralizing books 
because they have no attachment to the family and because they do 
not take an interest in public life. On both of these points he is un- 
specific. He does not demonstrate in a concrete manner precisely 
how a writer will become a better artist by transplanting himself to 
the country and living close to the soil, by declaring an attachment 
to the family,° and by taking an open interest in public life. In ad- 
dition, he is not specific concerning the manner in which a writer 
should become interested in and attached to public life. Should he 
take a political stand on issues? Should he run for an elective office? 
Should he abandon literature and dedicate himself to political theory 
or to political polemics? Should he serve on community councils? 
Should he ghost-write speeches for political leaders? And, further, 
some of the writers whom Brooks accuses of lacking an interest in 
public life have been far more politically active on many issues than 
he has. In essence, Brooks is adopting the same kind of a view 
toward literature as did his recent forebears, the apostles of prole- 
tarian literature. Like them, he and Archibald MacLeish and 
others are seeking to legislate for writing, to tell the writer what to 
do, what to write, what ideology to inculcate through his works, 
what conclusions to come to in a novel, and what to think. 

Those who adopt such an approach toward literature do not 
clearly focus the problems of literature, the character of writing, the 
functions and purposes which literature can perform. When Karl 
Marx was a young man, editing a democratic newspaper in the 
Rhineland and working toward the point of view which he finally 


6 Most writers are attached to their families, love them, and try to support them. 
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adopted and developed, he wrote a letter to a friend which contains 
some remarks which are today a pertinent and decisive answer to 
the claims of those who would sneak politics and ideology into 
literature. At that time Marx had not yet been converted to social- 
ism. He resisted the pressure of philosophical and literary friends 
who took a frivolous attitude toward serious questions, and he ex- 
plained why he rejected the articles of these people. I quote him: 

I demanded less vague arguments, fewer fine-sounding phrases, less self- 
adulation and rather more concreteness, a more detailed treatment of actual 
conditions and a display of greater practical knowledge of the subjects dealt 
with. I told them that in my opinion it was not right, that it was even immoral, 
to smuggle communist and socialist dogmas, i.e., an entirely new way of looking 


at the world, into casual dramatic criticisms, etc., and that if communism were 
to be discussed at all then it must be done in quite a different fashion and thor- 


oughly. 


Today, as then, literary men are trying to smuggle ideology into 
literature. “Smuggling” is here an excellent word. They seek to 
consider, to discuss, and to educate people in an indirect, oblique, 
yes, even casual, manner concerning the most serious problems which 
the human race faces. Instead of discussing questions such as 
socialism and communism, democracy and fascism, in terms of the 
relevant problems raised by those issues, they want to smuggle a 
discussion of such issues into novels, poetry, dramatic criticisms, 
book reviews, banquet speeches, and books labeled as literary 
criticism. I do not hesitate to characterize such conduct as frivo- 
lous. Politics is serious. It is the arena in which the fundamental 
bread-and-butter struggles of men, of groups, of nations, of social 
classes are conducted. He who is frivolous about politics is guilty 
of a grave disservice to his fellow-men, especially in times of deep 
social crisis. The problems of politics are, basically, concerned with 
action and with power. Literary men have the habit of rushing into 
the periphery of politics, and they contribute to political struggles— 
not knowledge, not practical experience, not theoretical analyses, 
but rhetoric. Rhetoric is the one commodity in politics of which 
there has never been a scarcity. 

My subject, however, is not the political conduct of literary men 
in politics. I do not criticize this per se. I merely suggest that the 
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requisites of all responsible action, in any endeavor, are that one be 
serious and that one accept the obligations and duties which that 
endeavor imposes on one. My concern here is with the efforts to 
politicalize literature. The end result of the politicalization of litera- 
ture is an official or state literature. The extreme example of a state 
or official literature in our times is that of the totalitarian countries. 
It need not be commented upon in this article. We know what it is 
and what it leads to and how it destroys literature in the most 
brutal and ruthless fashion. It is possible to silence writers by — 
force; a state power can put writers into jail and treat them as com- 
mon criminals; it can prevent their books from being published; it 
can execute them. However, it cannot make them, either by open 
force or by prizes, praise, awards, and academic and institutional 
honors, write good books. Modern authoritarian rulers are not the 
first ones who have been taught this elementary lesson. Often liter- 
ary men fail to learn it. During the period of the Second Empire, 
even the great critic Sainte-Beueve was ready to play along with the 
idea of an official literature. The attempt to create an official litera- 
ture in that period failed. The two greatest French writers of the 
times, Flaubert and Baudelaire (both of them friends of Sainte- 
Beueve), were hauled into court on censorship charges. The poetry 
of Baudelaire was suppressed. Today we read Flaubert and Baude- 
laire and not the official writers of Louis Bonaparte. 

Napoleon Bonaparte still remains as the greatest of modern dic- 
tators. Himself a fine writer and a man who developed literary taste 
through the course of his lifetime, he tried to impose an official art 
and literature on France when he was its ruler. In the year 1805 he 
wrote to Fouché: 

I read in a paper that a tragedy on Henry IV is to be played. The epoch is 
recent enough to excite political passions. The theatre must dip more into 
antiquity. Why not commission Raynouard to write a tragedy on the transi- 
tion from primitive to less primitive man? A tyrant would be followed by the 
saviour of his country. The oratorio “Saul” is on precisely that text—a great 
man succeeding a degenerate king. 

In the same year he wrote: “My intention is to turn Art specially 
in the direction of subjects that would tend to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the events of the last fifteen years.” He justified expenditures 
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on the opera on the ground that it flattered the national vanity. A 
year after he said this he found that his official opera only degraded 
literature and the art, and he demanded that something be done to 
halt the degradation which was caused by his own official policies 
and his control of the opera. Then he declared: “Literature needs 
encouragement.” Something had to be proposed to “shake up the 
various branches of literature that have so long distinguished our 
country.”’ But literature did not distinguish France during the 
period of Ja gloire. The writer was told to behave, and generally he 
obeyed orders. The chief of police and the ministers of the cabinet 
gave him instructions on what to write, and they honored him for 
obeying instructions. And Napoleon himself was forced—after all 
he was a man of taste—to show contempt for his own official littera- 
teurs. In exile at Saint Helena, he did not read them. He did not 
speak of them. He remembered Racine, and he remembered Homer, 
but he remembered no literature that could distinguish his own 
period of rule. And neither do we today. Is more eloquent demon- 
stration of the failure of this attitude toward literature needed? 

It is a truism to state that the test of a work of literature is not 
to be found in its formal ideology. The most cursory examination of 
a few great works of literature will prove the validity of this truism. 

Many of us recognize Tolstoy as a great writer, a genius, and a 
thinker of the first order. Do we do this because of the formal atti- 
tudes—the ideology—in his major works? In Anna Karenina the 
character Levin develops, during the course of his novel, that con- 
ception of political nonresistance which became part of the gospel 
of Tolstoyism. Levin found reasons for refusing to take an interest 
in public affairs, and these reasons were Tolstoy’s own for formulat- 
ing this doctrine. Because we disagree with Tolstoy’s views, repre- 
sented in his characterization of Levin, will we therefore deny the 
greatness of Anna Karenina? In War and Peace Tolstoy presents a 
view of history which succeeds in atomizing history to the degree 
that it is impossible to distinguish between influences that are essen- 
tial and of weight in the influencing of events and those which are 
incidental or secondary. According to this conception of history, every 
single human being in a period influences the history of that period. 
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History is the result of all the actions and all the thoughts of every 
single human being. In a sense, this is correct. The history of man is 
everything that happens to man. But can we seek to explain and to 
understand man if we apply this conception concretely? If we do, 
we have no means of truly evaluating what factors are essential and 
important in a given historic study and what ones are nonessential. 
Dismissing this theory of history, which is imbedded into the very 
warp and woof of War and Peace and which is also presented in the _ 
novel in essay form, do we therefore destroy the value of this work? 

Balzac was antidemocratic, and his formal attitudes were those 
of the restoration which followed the fall of Napoleon. The formal 
view of Theodore Dreiser concerning man in the universe is an un- 
digested hodge-podge of crude materialism and misunderstood sci- 
ence. Are his books, consequently, to be dismissed? Examples to 
demonstrate this point are endless. If we literally adopt such a view 
of literature, we thereby exclude ourselves from an appreciation of 
many of the greatest works of the past. We cannot then appreciate 
the literature and the art which precedes democracy, because it is 
not democratic. If we are Socialists, we cannot appreciate the great 
literature of the modern age. If we demand that literature in a 
direct, obvious, and mechanical fashion reflect the major struggles 
of the period from which it springs or with which it deals, what are 
we to say of such a novel as Wuthering Heights? This novel—in 
my opinion one of the greatest of all English novels—describes 
characters who lived during the period when Bonaparte was at the 
height of his power. Withal, it has nothing to say of the danger of 
old “Bony” invading England. Is it therefore invalidated as a 
novel? 

Literature is one of the arts which re-creates the consciousness 
and the conscience of a period. It tells us what has happened to 
man, what could have happened to him, what man has imagined 
might happen to him. It presents to us the environments, the 
patterns of destiny, the joys and the sorrows, the tribulations, the 
dreams, the fantasies, the aspirations, the cruelties, the shames, the 
dreams of men and women. Life is full of mysteries, and one of the 
major mysteries of life is man himself. Literature probes into that 
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mystery. Just as science permits man to understand nature, litera- 
ture permits man to understand himself. Just as science makes the 
forces of nature human in the sense that it permits the construction 
of instruments which can control these forces, so does literature aid 
in making man human to himself. Literature, by its very nature, 
cannot, in and of itself, solve social and political problems. Any 
solution to a social and/or a political problem in a work of literature 
is a purely mental solution. These problems are problems of action. 
Every problem delimits the kind of means which can, and those 
which cannot, be of use in its solution. This statement applies in 
logic, in mathematics, in the physical sciences, in the solution of 
social and political problems and in the problems which any artist 
must face in his own work. It is as absurd to assume that you can 
solve political and social problems with a poem as it is to call in a - 
painter and ask him to save from death a man stricken with ap- 
pendicitis by painting a picture. 

Literature generally reflects life. It limps, even crawls, behind 
events. This is especially so in periods of great social crisis and of 
historic convulsion. What is the great literary work of the Na- 
poleonic period—one which parallels our own age? It is Stendhal’s 
The Red and the Black. But Stendhal did not write this novel when 
he was with the French army in Moscow. He wrote it some time 
after the Battle of Waterloo. 

Some of those who take a view of literature contrary to the one 
which I present here demand that the writer be a prophet. His duty 
is to foresee what is to come, not merely to reflect what has already 
come, including what man has already dreamed, imagined, con- 
structed in his own head, as well as what has happened in the sense 
of actual objective events happening. Let us examine this claim con- 
cretely. Prophecy is what? It is prediction. Whether one makes a 
prophecy or a prediction on the basis of an inner vision or as the 
result of a close scientific investigation, that prophecy or prediction 
proves nothing. It is merely a statement of probability. It must be 
validated by the occurrence of the events which are predicted. 
Further, it is obvious that when one makes a prediction one should 
base that prediction on the relevant evidence. I ask, therefore, Is 
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a lyric poem the proper manner in which to predict historic events? 
If so, why do we not elect lyric poets as our political leaders? It is 
the exercise of simple intelligence not to confuse problems. We do 
not ask our doctors, our dentists, our scientists, our politicians, or 
our mechanics to confuse problems; we ask only our poets and our 
novelists to do this. 

Further, those who want to officialize literature, those who insist 
that the artist wear the uniform of an ideology, persist in calling 
writers who refuse to accept their demand skeptics and cynics. 
Often they use the words “skeptic” and “cynic” as if they were 
synonymous. These words do not necessarily have the same mean- 
ing. A skeptic doubts. A cynic is without faith. It is possible to 
doubt, to be critical, and still to have faith. Further, there is no 
necessary opposition between skepticism and faith. Without a 
skepticism that is sufficient to permit us to be critical of evidence, 
we will have a faith that is without warrant. We will then believe 
in something without knowing why we believe. Also, to say that a 
writer is skeptical or cynical does not necessarily constitute a valid 
ground for criticism. Was there no skepticism, no cynicism, in 
Shakespeare? Is there no skepticism in the Bible? Tolstoy was 
more than skeptical of modern capitalism and of the efficacy of po- 
litical action; further, he was a pacifist. A pacifist is obviously 
skeptical of war. Generally speaking, it is the realistic writers who 
are called skeptical and cynical. Those who make this charge against 
realists do not, however, examine what the realistic writer has to 
say. They don’t examine the conditions which he describes. In 
many instances the realist describes injustice, misery, spiritual and 
material poverty. The world described by modern realists is not free 
of the conditions which produce these results. No less a person than 
the President of the United States has spoken of “one third of a 
nation’ submerged in poverty, suffering from all the physical and 
mental ills which are bred by poverty. But if the realistic novelist 
deals with the conditions which exist, if he dares to re-create a true 
and revealing picture of these conditions, of the patterns of destiny 
of the characters who are educated and live in such conditions, he is 
a skeptic, a cynic. The attempt to tell the truth in a precise, con- 
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crete, and uncompromising manner is demoralizing. And what is 
proposed as an alternative to this kind of literature? The advice to 
write about justice, about morality, about heroism, and about great- 
ness in general—that is, in the abstract. To state many of these 
arguments is sufficient. It even becomes embarrassing to be forced 
to answer them in detail. 

He who would put literature in uniform is afraid of literature. 
The demand that literature conform comes from fear, not from con- 
fidence, and not from faith. Literature in the modern world cannot 
thrive on the basis of official control. The only result of controlling it 
officially will be silencing, destroying, crushing, the real talents 
among our writers and permitting those who are not serious, those 
who are not truly talented, those who have nothing to say, to come 
to the front. The notion that the serious literary artist is a major 
element in demoralizing a society is absurd on its face. No society 
can be demoralized by a few books. If a society is demoralized, the 
reasons for that condition go much deeper than the circulation of a 
few books. The actual spy, the actual saboteur, the actual agent of 
enemy governments, and so on, do not have the time—and usually 
they do not have the sensibility, the imagination, the intelligence, 
the culture, and the background—to create a work of literature. He 
who makes such charges against the artist makes them because he 
dare not look conditions in the face. And to look conditions in the 
face is precisely what the serious writer does. In some instances 
these conditions exist in society at large; in other instances these 
conditions are in the mind, in the emotions, in the dreams, and in 
the consciousness of the artist himself. In all serious art there is 
truth—truth of insight, of observations, truth about the social rela- 
tionships of the world, and/or truth about the consciousness of men. 
And the truth will make men free, although it may disturb the 
critical legislator and the ideological smuggler. 

It is inept, absurd, downright silly to argue that in a world torn 
by the greatest convulsions of the modern period literature can hide 
away in a hothouse. I make no such claims. I am not here demand- 
ing that literature exist in any ivory towers. What I do stress, how- 
ever, is that literature must solve its own problems and that it can- 
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not be turned into the handmaiden of politics and the looking-glass 
of ideologies. The justification of literature must be made in terms 
of the real functions which it performs and not by seeking to make it 
perform functions for which it is unfitted. When Ralph Waldo 
Emerson died, William James, who had known Emerson as a boy, 
wrote that, while Emerson was a monist—James defended a con- 
ception of a pluralistic universe—Emerson did not suppress the facts 
in order to substantiate his monism. This statement provides us 
with the formula for tolerance and for understanding, both in the 
world of ideas and in that of art. If the writer has not suppressed 
the facts, we can seek to understand him; and if we find value in his 
work, we can justify that work despite agreement or disagreement 
with his formal ideas. And it is to be remembered that in art the 
facts are not statistical; the facts are perceptions, observations, in- 
sights, revelations of certain aspects of those mysteries of life which 
surround us on every side and which exist even in our own conscious- 
ness. 

It is now almost three centuries to the year since John Milton 
wrote Areopagitica, one of the most eloquent defenses of freedom of 
inquiry and freedom for the artist that has ever been written. And 
Milton wrote that it is “as good almost” to “kill a man as kill a 
good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature . . . . but he 
who destroys a good book, kills reason itself.’’"?7 What Milton said 
is in the spirit of the eloquent apology of Socrates when he stood on 
trial for his life, charged with having demoralized the youth of 
Athens, and when he declared to his judges: “. . . . the unexamined 
life is not worth living... .. ” And, to conclude, serious literature 
is one of the most powerful means contrived by the human spirit to 
examine life. This, in itself, is the basic justification of literature 
in any period. This is the answer which the artist can confidently 
hurl back at all Philistines who fear to permit the examination of 
life. 

7 Because of the limitations of my typewriter, I have here taken the liberty of 
modernizing the typography and the spelling of Milton. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EMILY DICKINSON* 
DONALD F. CONNORS" 


To make a prairie it takes a clover 
and one bee,— 

One clover, and a bee, 

And revery. 

The revery alone will do 

If bees are few.™* 


In the case of Emily Dickinson the revery alone did suffice, and 
it is the factor largely responsible for the significance of her poems 
and letters. In the work of no other writer do we find thought and 
_ its expression so utterly dependent upon introspection and so many 
rewarding things springing from it. 

The range of her speculation was very wide—from a cricket’s 
chirping to the thunder of infinity—but she possessed a degree of 
comprehension which enabled her to inclose diversity within circum- 
ference and to measure Being in the vital drama of the common day. 
Dominant in her treatment of all themes is the note of human ap- 
peal—no matter how trivial or profound her meditation, it is always 
of the heart. Essences assume a friendly guise in the world of Emily, 
and the homely and the commonplace are revealed in true perspec- 
tive. 

Now, poetry is a living thing, and any attempt to segregate its 
parts is apt to result in its destruction: another instance of the goose 
killed for the golden egg or, to use Emily’s more poetic figure, the 
lark for its song.? The only surgery she requested for her poems was 
at the hands of Mr. Higginson, her friend and writing “Master.” It 

* Read originally at a group meeting in American literature at the Fordham Uni- 
versity Centenary Celebration, September 15, 1941. 

* Assistant professor of English and head of English department, Fordham Uni- 


versity School of Education, New York City. Co-editor of Poems for the Grades, Books 
I-VIII, co-author of Poetry in the Classroom, etc. 


1* The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Martha Dickinson Bianchi (Boston, 
1927), P. 134. 
2 Ibid., p. 169. 
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is not my intention, therefore, to dissect her verse for the sake of 
discovering its significance—such an effort being as futile as it would 
be unworthy. One ought to comment upon what she says and the 
way she says it in her poems without letting the life-blood from them. 
The aim of this paper is to dwell upon the familiar landmarks of her 
poetry—Life, Nature, Love, Time and Eternity. 


I 


The life of Emily Dickinson has been told by many biographers, 
but never so well as by herself. Hers was a rich life, spent in the se- | 
clusion of a world made nearly perfect by the wonders of nature and © 
the proximity of her intimate friends. It was a life marked by in- — 
tense sense and spiritual experience, preserved creatively in all that 
she wrote. Joy and pain, triumph and disaster, are recorded in 
words of courage, faith, and sensitivity. As her niece, Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi, has remarked, “‘Her letters are the record of her ex- 
ternal life, her poems the journal of her mind and soul.’’? But there 
is little difference in their style and none at all in their maker. Emily 
remains the same throughout. 

Of pain she knew much, but there was nothing morbid about her 
existence. MacGregor Jenkins, who lived near her as a boy, tells 
what a perfect playmate she was for the children of the neighbor- 
hood,‘ and the townsfolk of Amherst were well acquainted with her 
quick wit and captivating humor. Writing to friends and relatives, 
she penned notes filled with lively narratives and warm messages of 
devotion, and there are many instances in her poems where her feel- 
ings are lodged behind a mask of mirth until the anguish is scarcely 
perceptible. Occasionally, the humor is mere village gossip—as, for 
example, when she describes Mrs. S——, who “gets bigger, and rolls 
down the lane to church like a reverend marble,’’s or the Dickinsons’ 
“twenty-four hens, who do nothing so vulgar as lay an egg’’*—more 
often, however, it is the pinnacle of safety where she sought freedom 

3 Further Poems of Emily Dickinson, eds. Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
Leete Hampson (Boston, 1929), p. xiii. 

4 MacGregor Jenkins, Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor (Boston, 1930), p. 39. 

5 Letters of Emily Dickinson, ed. Mabel Loomis Todd (New York, 1931), pp. 238-39. 

6 Ibid., p. 222. 
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from prying eyes. Courage—to endure pain, to rise above despair— 
was in her makeup. 

She is unique among poets in that her mood is always lyrical; one 
finds a person in her poems rather than ideas examined objectively. 
This is largely due to the life of seclusion which she led and to her 
habit of looking inward. Joy and pain she weighed in terms of ex- 
perience, and her concepts of God were her own. Despite this, her 
poems are filled with universal appeal. “Parting is all we know of 
heaven, and all we need of hell,’’’? she writes; and there is under- 
standing for all in her words. Under similar circumstances a less 
gifted writer might have become egocentric and boring, but not 
Emily. Her words are homely and genuine, and they awaken a re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the reader. Suffering gave her vision, 
and when she speaks of the numbing effect of anguish she finds the 
words for an experience we all have known. 

After great pain a formal feeling comes— 
The nerves sit ceremonious like tombs; 


The stiff Heart questions—was it He that bore? 
And yesterday—or centuries before? 


The feet mechanical go round 

A wooden way 

Of ground or air or Ought, 
Regardless grown, 

A quartz contentment like a stone. 


This is the hour of lead 
Remembered if outlived 
As freezing persons recollect 
The snow— 
First chill, then stupor, then 
The letting go.* 

The reader of Emily Dickinson’s poems is soon aware of an up- 
lifting effect received from them; she writes with conviction and per- 
suasion. Allen Tate characterizes her work as quasi-homiletic but 
never didactic.? The richness of her existence—seeing things in na- 
ture which others did not see, serving God with gladness, loving with 
7 Complete Poems, p. 52. 8 Further Poems, p. 175. 

» Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (New York, 1936), pp. 13, 24. 
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intensity and self-discipline, recognizing and weighing the reality 
of immortality—leaves its mark upon the reader. How different 
from the life of the pedant, or the puritan, or the materialist! It is 
little wonder that her poetry was strange music to ears accustomed 
to the decadent literary performances of the Gilded Age. Nor is it 
in spirit aligned with the verse of the contemporary poets, who are 
so often agnostic and despairing. Death held no Calvinistic terrors 
for her, and of life she was “the little tippler.’’*® The clash of power- 
ful opposites was present in her, and she had the ability to express 
penetrating thoughts in simple words and with a mind functioning 
so as to supply point and climax where life itself seemed to lack these 
qualities. She was a rebel—rebelling from all that was falsely con- 
stricting but never from the Divine Law which she recognized. 


II 


No one would hesitate to call Emily Dickinson an outstanding 
writer on nature. Her letters contain many lovely descriptions of the 
seasons of the year; and hills, woods, and meadowland fill her poems. 
Although she sees “New Englandly,’’™ as she says, there are deeper 


tones in her poetry than those which emanate from mere local color 
or provincialism. The metaphysical note in her writing links her 
with Wordsworth and Lucretius, and she sings of the Massachusetts 
countryside with the buoyancy of Herrick. In the end, she is closer 
in some ways to foreign writers than she is to her fellow-New Eng- 
landers. With Emily, beauty for its own sake was enough; she did 
not feel compelled to justify it with a utilitarian purpose, nor did 
she hold to the puritan tradition that verse should point a lesson. 

Dominant in her nature poems is the friendly spirit. As in the 
case of St. Francis of Assisi, Brother Sun and the birds were very 
dear to her. Of the latter she once wrote: “It is lonely without the 
birds to-day, for it rains badly, and the little poets have no um- 
brellas.”* Many birds she mentions, and often with humor and in- 
sight. There are “buccaneering”’ bluebirds,"* jays who “bark like 
blue terriers,’’*4 and even a Jesuitical oriole.*> Emily found nature 

*° Complete Poems, p. 14. 13 Complete Poems, p. 130. 

™ Further Poems, p. 60. ™4 Letters, p. 171. 

™ Letters, p. 239. *5 Complete Poems, p. 84. 
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an open book which she did not need either Emerson or Thoreau to 
teach her how to read. The “murmur of a bee”’ yielded her a witch- 
craft,’ and from the lips of such a tiny teacher as the moth she 
learned many a lesson.’? Reading her poems, one gathers the im- 
pression that she, too, was an inhabitant of the grass, with the flow- 
ers and the cricket, and, like the bee, a “debauchee of dew.’’*® 

As Emily sings of nature, the full force of her creative genius 
comes into play. Countless images flow from her pen, and always 
they are new and arresting: frost becomes a “blond assassin,’’*? but- 
terflies wear vests like Turks,”° a fly is a “speck piano,’’™ and a snake, 
“a whip-lash unbraiding in the sun.’” The pictures are remarkable, 
both for the beauty and fidelity of their expression and for the air 
of simple wonder which they contain. In the lines beginning, “T’ll 
tell you how the sun rose,” all the sights of sunrise and sunset are 
gently revealed in words which are as meaningful to children as 
they are to grown-ups. 

But in describing Indian summer, Emily and the world of nature 
about her seem suddenly to have matured—almost to have grown 
old. Here one finds no gay picturing of the loveliness of summer, 
but instead deep feelings born of the sorrow attendant upon its de- 
parture. Summer was Emily’s favorite season of the year, and the 
theme of tragedy surrounding a parting that is inevitable is a re- 
current one in her work. As a nature poem it bears favorable com- 
parison with the best that English poets have to offer, but it is also 
significant for what it reveals about its author. A series of symbols 
portraying both outer and inner experience fill the poem, the opening 
stanzas representing the day, the closing ones, the heart of the poet. 
The mounting feeling is kept in check by a familiar attitude on the 
writer’s part—superiority to fate or courage in the face of impending 


disaster. 
These are the days when birds come back, 


A very few, a bird or two, 


To take a backward look. 
*6 Tbid., p. 109. 20 Letters, p. 186. 
17 Letters, p. 48. 21 [bid., p. 217. 
18 Compleie Poems, pp. 14, 100. 22 Complete Poems, p. 92. 
19 Ibid., p. 123. 3 I[bid., p. 121. 
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These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


Oh, sacrament of summer days, 

Oh, last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 

Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine!?4 


Nature afforded Emily Dickinson many happy hours of reflection 
and, departing, left with her a vital remembrance of the common 
day. 

Ill 

If Emily Dickinson was a great nature poet, she was also a great 
poet of love. One is struck by the intensity of her passion, the pathos 
of it, and the spiritual strength which it gave her, but particularly 
by the harmonious way that it fitted into her orbit of living. Love 
bore her an identity of soul*s and taught her the ways of immortal- 
ity.” With the passage of the years, her meditations grew more spir- 
itual and the syntheses of ideas more complete. Heaven became a 
place peopled by the friends she knew at home, and earth and para- 
dise merged. Again the power of revery asserts itself in a form of 
transcendental thinking, drawing her away from worldly interests 
to an awareness of Order and the Divine Plan. 

There is no need to dwell here upon the facts behind her love 
poems. These have been commented upon many times. Readers of 
her poetry find that the “Amherst heart is plain and whole and per- 
manent and warm.’’? But, when we know how closely she read her 


24 Ibid., pp. 123-24. 26 Complete Poems, p. 54. 
28 Letters, p. 312. 27 Letters, p. 404. 
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Bible, it is not likely that she overlooked ‘The Song of Songs.” 
Generally her passion is expressed in hushed tones, but there are 
occasions when her voice is filled with wild abandon. Ecstasy is 
present in the luxurious phrase, “Rowing in Eden,’’* and agony in 
“Empress of Calvary.’’? As Amy Lowell has remarked, in her poem 
“The Sisters,” the Massachusetts poet had ties with Sappho, Mrs. 
Browning, and that other Emily—Emily Bronté. The range of her 
feelings was not narrower than theirs, nor was her passion less in- 
tense. 

The pathos of her love is evident in the way she treasures mem- 
ories of the past. ‘‘Remembrance,”’ she writes, “is more sweet than 
robins in May orchards.’’*° And, on one occasion, we find her bar- 
gaining with fate for a glimpse of her lover’s face, pretending that 
she may get what she wants if she offers enough.** She spent exist- 
ence for “a single dram of Heaven,’’* living out the lonely years 
‘in the smallest parlor in the world,’’s3 her heart. What fierce tragic 
tones there are in the words—‘‘Mine by the right of the white elec- 
tion!’’34 But the thought is futile and the mood devastating. It was 
easier for her after she had learned the lessons of sacrifice. 

The habit of introspection led at times into abstruse fields of 
thinking, where her vision is the product of pseudo-mystical experi- 
ence and the literal meaning eludes the reader. Musing over her 
favorite topics—Life, Nature, Love, Time and Eternity—she saw 
them as one, with Love the point of convergence.*s This tendency 
makes her words enigmatic at times, as well as epigrammatic. In 
the absence of dates for her poems, it is difficult to trace the progress 
of her thought with certainty. However, examination of three of 
them—the first, beginning “I’m wife .. . . I’m woman now,’ the 
second, “Title divine is mine the Wife without the Sign,’’3?7 and the 
third, “‘A wife at daybreak I shall be’’s*—suggests a series of steps 
in a pilgrimage away from earthly love to a devotion to Omnipo- 


28 Complete Poems, p. 161. 

29 Ibid., p. 177. 34 Complete Poems, p. 145. 
3° Letters, p. 183. 35 Tbid., p. 167. 

3* Further Poems, pp. 150-51. 36 Tbid., p. 155. 

3? Ibid., p. 135. 37 Ibid., p. 176. 

33 Letters, p. 219. 38 Further Poems, p. 190. 
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tence. Support for this theory is found in such poems as the one be- 
ginning “God is a distant, stately Lover’’s® and in the lines in which 
she professes herself “Bride of the Father and the Son, Bride of the 
Holy Ghost!’’4* Viewed in this light, the following represents Em- 
ily’s breathless anticipation of Paradise, the apex of her love poems, 
and the fulfilment of her life of sacrifice. 


A wife at daybreak I shall be, 

Sunrise, hast thou a flag for me? 

At midnight I am yet a maid— 

How short it takes to make it bride! 
Then, Midnight, I have passed from thee 
Unto the East and Victory. 


Midnight, “Good night” 

I hear them call. 

The angels bustle in the hall, 

Softly my Future climbs the stair, 

I fumble at my childhood’s prayer— 
So soon to be a child no more! 
Eternity, I’m coming, Sir,— 

Master, I’ve seen that face before.* 


The metaphors used here appear in other poems where there is no 


doubt about the nature of the subject treated. ‘“Daybreak,”’ ““Mid- 
night,” “‘East,”’ “Victory,”’ and “Good night”’ are the symbols she 
employs when speaking of time and eternity. The flag requested 
of Sunrise is unquestionably “Eternity’s white flag.”*3 and the per- 
sonification in the closing lines rounds out the allegory. The in- 
volved symbolism is best explained in Emily’s words: “Love .... 
nicknamed by God Eternity.’’4 
IV 

The pictorial element in her nature poems is matched by a quality 
of insight in the realm of metaphysics. Length and breadth become 
meaningful words*’ and circumference, a reality. Like all poets, she 
revealed her mind in images, and the vision was particularly strong, - 
coming as it did from both creative and interpretive powers of im- 
agination. 

39 Ibid., p. 198. 

4° Complete Poems, p. 228. ‘ Ibid., pp. 157,164,191. 44 Further Poems, p. 145. 

* Further Poems, p. 190. 43 Complete Poems, p. 214. 45 Letters, p. 99. 
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Loss of friends was the greatest spiritual suffering she knew, and 
her notes of condolence are filled with graphic phrases. ‘‘Poor little 
widow’s boy,” she writes in one letter, “riding to-night in the mad 
wind, back to the village burying-ground where he never dreamed of 
sleeping!’’** The intensity of her greatest loss is in the prayer— 
“Burglar, banker, father, I am poor once more!’’47 From the pain 
she experienced upon the death of friends arose a concept of heaven 
as a large house where she and they would dwell together forever.** 
“Home,”’ she writes, is “‘a bit of Eden,”’*? “a holy thing,”’®® and “‘the 
definition of God.”’* 

Although the death of others moved her deeply,” her own she re- 
garded with a calm mind. Recognizing it as the necessary link be- 
tween two states of being,’ she painted portraits which are pleasant. 
Death is represented as a gentleman who stops and offers a ride in 
his carriage.*4 The Soul “and Death, acquainted, meet tranquilly 
as friends.’’**> The courage which she showed so often in smaller 
things helped her to face life, death, and resurrection® with faith 
and expectancy.®’ 

Exultation is the going 
Of an inland soul to sea,— 


Past the houses, past the headlands, 
Into deep eternity !5* 


Eternity is often represented as a sea,’® and the Soul journeys to 
Judgment attended by “a Single Hound—Its own Identity.’ The 
dominant note in her poems on time and eternity is one of unswerv- 
ing faith in the soul’s immortality.* This is why death and mortality 
held no fears for her,“ and joy was in her life. 


4° Tbid., p. 223. 

47 Complete Poems, p. 201. 53 [bid., pp. 213-14; Further Poems, p. 191. 
48 Letters, pp. 157, 161, 164. 54 Complete Poems, pp. 194-95. 

Ibid., p. 88. 58 Ibid., p. 205. 

5° Tbid. 56 Tbid., p. 193. 

St Tbid., p. 322. 57 Further Poems, pp. 30, 31. 

52 Complete Poems, pp. 186, 192. 58 Complete Poems, p. 184. 


5° [bid., pp. 188, 231, 246, 253; Further Poems, p. 192; Letters, p. 49. 
6° Complete Poems, p. 257. 
Ibid., p. 226. 62 Tbid., pp. 196-97. 
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Stopping by the landmarks of her poetry, we find ourselves up- 
lifted by her life-poems, moved by her love poems, and taught to 
see more clearly by her poems on nature and immortality. Within 
this fourfold circle of experience we perceive the core of Emily’s 
being, and—“This was a 


RE-CREATIVE CRITICISM 
EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 


I 

The principal aim of criticism should be re-creation. To this 
should be subordinated the labors to which many critics devote the 
greater part of their energies and to the results of which they 
devote the larger part of their space. I have no desire to keep any 
critic from gossiping about literature, philosophizing, exploring 
sources and influences, or applying rules and formulas. He may be- 
come happier by thus following his own bent; he may even give to 
others profitable instruction and entertainment. These may or may 
not be relevant to the critic’s essential business. But I submit that 
this essential business is, first, to know what the work of art being 
criticized is and, second, to re-present that knowledge. 

The necessity of having the eye on the object is a platitude of 
criticism because it is a law of creation. Out of differences in defini- 
tion, however, quarrels issue. I attach to the phrase its most catholic 
implications. Before the critic can know the work of art, it may well 
be that the impossible should come to pass—that the critic should 
be proficient in many languages, that he should have had most 
human experiences, that he should have understood all philosophies, 
that he should be familiar with the latest and the oldest in the physi- 
cal and mental sciences, that he should have read everything worth 
reading and a great deal besides. Dedication to this ideal would, if 

63 Further Poems, p. 12. 


* Professor of English, Purdue University; author of several articles on Charles 
Reade. 
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nothing else, decrease the number of critics. But, seriously, if the 
critic has not been able to take all knowledge and life as his province, 
he should at least regret his ignorance, be always acquisitive of new 
knowledge, and rémind himself constantly of what he knows and 
what he does not know. 

About that part of his knowledge which especially concerns the 
work of art, one may be more definite. The critic should know what 
preceded, and—as far as possible—what predetermined the work of 
art: the author’s heredity, his environment, the personal and lit- 
erary influences exerted upon him, his previous writing, his char- 
acter, his experiences, his artistic purpose, his manner of composi- 
tion, his revisions, his state of mind before and while composing. In 
short, by having one eye on all these things, the critic—if you will 
accept an optical monstrosity—should be able to use most intelli- 
gently the one piercing eye which he devotes to the object. The risk 
of becoming cross-eyed is great, but it must be run. 

At the same time the critic must not forget which is the eye of 
knowledge and which is the seeing eye. For dreadful illustrations of 
the strabismus caused by forgetfulness, see the learned journals. A 
blinding patch on the seeing eye is unthinking acceptance of tradi- 
tional judgment—of what has been said by “‘other young men in 
libraries,” as Emerson calls them. An even blacker patch is worn 
by those who slavishly apply traditional standards as they have 
learned them from some contemporary professor: Aristotle, say, as 
he is interpreted by Professor Crane of Chicago, or Aristotle, again, 
as he is interpreted by Professor Cooper of Cornell. Like these 
patches in effect is literary piety, belief that the king of writers can 
do no wrong, whether his name be Homer or Shakespeare. Warnings 
should be posted, too, against those who, having studied hard and 
long a little-known, minor writer, can only see him roseately; and 
against the conceit and incapacity which may lead a critic to call 
his own work, too truly, literary blasphemies. 

Different from these causes of blurred vision is the individuality 
of the critic. Undeniably it blurs, but it also sharpens sight. Every 
critic has his blind spots, but no critic is worthy of attention if he 
cannot see some things more distinctly than other critics. The more 
things he can see, the better his criticism. Yet probably he sees only 
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a few things well. Matthew Arnold conceived the clever, though 
ridiculous, idea that if one but had certain touchstones—in other 
words, some beautiful passages from the poets which he quotes—one 
could, by comparison, estimate the value of other poets. Arnold 
gives the impression that he has plucked these touchstones out of 
the absolute, but they really came to him from the exertion of his 
own tastes. If one examines them, he discovers that all save one or 
two are expressions either of melancholy or of noble ethical ideas. 
And, indeed, it is in his sensitiveness to these two elements in litera- 
ture that Arnold’s strength as a critic lies. Another example: Edgar 
Poe subjoins to his essay on The Poetic Principle a selection of poems 
he admires. It was not because of humanitarianism that Poe ad- 
mired The Bridge of Sighs. His affinity with Hood is in the theme— 
his own favorite, the death of a beautiful woman, “fashioned so 
slenderly,” and in the ingenuity in rhyme, the use of the short line, 
and other details of versification of which Poe was a master. For 
similar reasons he was one of the first to recognize the genius of 
Tennyson—a genius, moreover, tinged with a sadness akin to his 
own. His tears, like Tennyson’s, were not idle. And naturally he 
admired other poems because they were macabre: he cites one of 
Moore’s as ‘‘weirdly imaginative” ; he praises Hood’s Haunted House. 

Poe and Arnold are only two illustrations of the insuperable fact: 
the critic can never see the work of art face to face; he must always 
see it in the mirror of his own personality. If you would know your- 
self better, know why So-and-so is your favorite author. If Coleridge 
had not known himself too well, he would never have written his 
criticism of Hamlet’s character; and if he had not seen himself in 
Hamlet, he might have seen Hamlet both more and less truly. 
Pater confused his own smile with Mona Lisa’s. Mencken saw in 
Shaw his own methods of gaining notoriety. 

And yet the usual test of greatness of creator or critic is the extent 
of his ability to see a great many things in the mirror. Sainte-Beuve 
is often acclaimed the greatest of critics. He had standards—but 
standards derived from many conflicting sources. He became some- 
thing like a classicist, but he had his earlier romanticism in reserve 
to apply when its application was sensible and helpful. He was a 
moralist, but he could admire Gil Blas because it was moral “like — 
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experience,”’ like life itself. Politically his judgment was sounder be- 
cause, though devoted to the French Empire in his later days, he 
had once been a socialist. He began life as a poet; he wrote a novel. 
His knowledge and his industry were prodigious; yet he remained, 
as Arnold says, human—prejudiced, sympathetic, endlessly curious, 
poetically sensitive, wise. I have perhaps aroused the ire of Arnold’s 
admirers by reducing his critical merits to a formula, and it is ir- 
relevant to point out that he usually did just that with the merits— 
or faults—of those he criticized. He did not thus distil Sainte-Beuve, 
and I defy anyone else to do so. The self-named “humanists,” it is 
true, call him a humanist, but they find fault with him because he 
was too human, too open to the multitudinous influences of life. 

What was Shakespeare? Did he scorn humanity or love it? Was 
he ironist, artist, or bourgeois? ‘To be great is to be misunder- 
stood”’; it is also to be understood differently according to the knowl- 
ege, antipathies, and affections of the person who is trying to under- 
stand. Critical disagreement that endures for centuries is an index 
of greatness. Christ and Plato have many faces; to see them all we 
have but one squint. Indeed, if critics agree about everything that 
is to be seen in a work of art, it is either a failure or art of a secondary 
order. It will be a long time before all the world agrees about Hamlet 
or Ulalume, but they will continue to be read. Nor is the most im- 
portant cause of disagreement the author’s failure to be explicit; 
there are many ways of trepanning the skull of even lucid Dean 
Swift. 

Against his personal limitations and obsessions the critic should 
guard, as far as he can. But if he knows himself, he will select for 
criticism those works of art to which he can respond at the greatest 
number of points. At times he may forget or subdue a prejudice by 
using a correspondence. No one appreciated better the eloquence 
of the conservative Burke than Hazlitt the liberal. Hazlitt was him- 
self eloquent. 

Often the best criticism is self-criticism. I am willing to take 
Keats’s word for it that the lovers in The Eve of St. Agnes did not 
pass an innocent night together. There is no better estimate of Shel- 
ley than the self-portrait in Adonais, of Whittier than his Proem, of 
Hawthorne than the prefatory note to Rappaccini’s Daughter. Poe, 
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doubtless, tells only a fabulously true story of his composition of 
The Raven, but I know not where to find a truer criticism of the 
poem. No book of criticism could be better informed and more hon- 
estly, as well as more kindly, discerning than an anthology drawn 
from what geniuses have had to say about their own productions, 

The critic who re-presents will criticize only what, in the main, he 
admires, what he believes to be art. It is no test of the critic’s ca- 
pacity to single out the ridiculous in the insignificantly inartistic, 
as was done by Mencken, most glaringly in his first Prejudices. 
Equally deplorable was Irving Babbitt’s refusal to give rounded 
critical estimates because he felt obliged to wage war on naturalism 
and its baneful absurdities. The mean observer may be wrong in 
suspecting a defense reaction: Babbitt may or may not subconscious- 
ly have feared his inability to give these estimates and hence may 
have taken refuge in the harsh application of dogma. But, in any 
case, his sometimes useful public service is hardly criticism in its 
full or central meaning. 

Shall the critic, then, ignore what seem to him faults? The process 
of honest and complete examination which I insist upon as funda- 
mental will prohibit any such obliviousness. The faults should ap- 
pear in the reproduction; but the critic will not ignore the truth in 
the phrase, ‘“‘the defects of qualities,” merely because the phrase is 
trite. It does not avail to lament too much Poe’s artificiality, his 
staginess, his morbidity—his fondness for worms, corpses, and con- 
dors. These are a part of the Poeness of Poe. They are his unique, 
eerie beauty turned inside out, and inseparable from it. It is only 
when they show through, when they are not integrated with that 
beauty, that they are censurable. Name them, describe them, ana- 
lyze them—but do not declare that Poe would be greater if they 
were not there. Without them there would be no Poe. Santayana 
blinds us to beauty nonetheless precious for not being genteel, if he 
makes us neglect Whitman’s and Browning’s best poems because 
they are sometimes in his sense “barbarian.” 


II 


Though there is much in Matthew Arnold’s criticism that I do 
not like or approve, I have no quarrel with the truth of some of his 
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most famous formulas, nor do I deny his talent in framing them. 
The function of criticism at this or any other time, I agree, should 
be to know and propagate the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. The process of knowing and the obstructions in the 
way of knowledge, of seeing art steadily and whole, I have tried to 
indicate. As to propagation, surely this is the critic’s reason for ex- 
istence, in so far as the rest of the world is concerned. He may help. 
even the artist if in his mirror there is not the shadow which keeps 
the artist from seeing himself truly in his own glass. To the rest of 
us he is a guide, a vade mecum, better informed, more sensitive, more 
capably expressive than we, a specialist devoting his life to that for 
which we have only the tag and fag ends of our time. We look to 
him for information and assistance in knowing the work of art, so 
that we may decide whether to experience that art at first hand. 

Criticism that reproduces may take many forms. If the work of 
art is short enough—if it is a sonnet, say—it might as well be re- 
printed. The sonnet is before us. The critic sees it more clearly than 
we could without his assistance. He aids us by calling to our atten- 
tion especial aptness or beauty of phrase, imagery, or rhythm; a 
clinching final couplet or a happy, climactic adjustment between 
first and last lines or between octave and sestet; a tenderness, a 
serenity, a bitterness, a gaiety, a storminess of mood, a height of pas- 
sion, a profundity of thought, an acuteness of observation; even— 
alas!—a trace of insincerity due to the conscious or unconscious fol- 
lowing-up of a convention or of a phrase useless except to rhyme or 
to fill up the line. 

If you ask no more than that the sonnet shall be called to your 
attention, if you do not need the comment and underlining, perhaps 
you will agree with me that a critic may at least come close to his 
best in anthologizing: Quiller-Couch in The Oxford Book of Verse, 
Emerson in Parnassus, Untermeyer and Mark Van Doren in their 
anthologies. 

When the units are longer, the critic wisely re-creates by combin- 
ing with quotation of typical and purple passages his analysis, pres- 
entation, and description of spirit, theme, characters, plot, setting, 
style, and philosophic position. His problem is that of reduction 
and emphasis—the problem of the miniature artist who works not 
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from life but from a full-length portrait. If some kind of story— 
tale, novel, or play—is to be criticized, the synopsis, or the account 
of the personages, should be not merely clear and compact but also 
essential, reflecting the tone, the purpose, and the very being of that 
story or those characters. Reviewing that re-animates, teaching that 
enlightens, live and beautiful definition, should be the critic’s ideal, 
such as Hazlitt’s description of the character of Falstaff or Lamb’s 
of the effect of horror in The Duchess of Malfi. 

Parody at its best may be one of the most searching and most re- 
vealing forms of criticism. Parody is satire as well as imitation, and 
in being satirical it often is untruthful because of its exaggeration. 
And, yet, not only study but love must have gone into Thackeray’s 
parody of Ivanhoe, into Max Beerbohm’s parody of Henry James, 
Bret Harte’s of Dickens. Although they mocked the hands that fed 
them, they knew Scott, James, and Dickens by close and derisive, 
yet affectionate, observation. So deeply analytic was it, indeed, that 
the process of synthesis, of imitative creation, was possible for them. 

Reproductive criticism based on knowledge plainly does not in- 
clude writing which uses a work of art as a point of departure. It 
regretfully leaves out some of the charming excursions of the soul 
of Anatole France and any other criticism which is so subjective or 
impressionistic as to be irrelevant. Nor is the work of art raw ma- 
terial out of which the critic may make what he wills. The conductor 
of a symphony orchestra, the soloist, the actor, should be creative 
critics. But their personalities, which have so much to do with the 
creative aspect of their criticism, should be merged with the per- 
sonality of the original creator. Toscanini exceeds his rights if he 
italianizes Beethoven. Novelty in the interpretation of Hamlet’s 
character is not so important as truth—whatever that may be!— 
whether the interpretation is the actor’s or the literary critic’s. 

How far do standards affect reproductive criticism? A declara- 
tion that criticism is unfailingly colored by personality may seem a 
declaration that the critic should have no standards. It is not so in- 
tended. The standards will be the critic’s own, but, since he is hu- 
man, they will inevitably be a good many other people’s. Will they, 
then, be absolute standards? I can only answer that, if there are 
such things, they might be. The wise apergus of Aristotle, Goethe, 
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Coleridge, and others—such dicta as those of Arnold which are here 
quoted—form a part of the prima philosophia of criticism, which the 
critic may well use to clarify his vision. But such standards should 
be neither held too tenaciously nor flourished. A rule-of-thumb is 
useless in judging something created with the other fingers. The 
standards of the creator are more important than those of the critic. 
If the poet thought that he was writing a tragedy or a sonnet, it is 
silly to declare, like Spingarn, that there are no tragedies and no 
sonnets. On the other hand, if the poet had no idea what type of 
poetry he was writing, Polonius was obviously an ass to hyphenate 
so much in the endeavor to classify as a first step toward criticism. 
There is something, though not everything, in Coleridge’s conten- 
tion that the work of art has its own laws, has its own organic life. 
But certainly it obeys standards which its creator obeyed—at least 
at the time. There must be some sort of reconciliation between these 
standards and those which govern the critic—or, I should say, those 
which he governs. 

As to moral standards, I do not see why we should go to the lit- 
erary critic primarily for advice on how to live. If the work of art 
itself has moral or religious or social teachings or implications, I ex- 
pect the critic, as part of the process of reproduction, to tell me what 
they are—not what he thinks they ought to be or might be, but what 
the author intended they should be. He must not, of course, read 
in ethical teaching, or proletarian or capitalistic teaching, if it is not 
there. His first duty is to familiarize me with the work of art—eco- 
nomically, impartially, undistortedly, beautifully. It is not his pre- 
rogative as a critic to say: “This is beautiful, but bad for you.” I 
hate criticism, as Keats hated poetry, that has a palpable design 
upon me. I like to choose what adventures I shall have among mas- 
terpieces. I am a protestant, and no critic has any right to jot down 
the titles in my index expurgatorius or to select my book of the day. 
If the critic is, incidentally, an ethical teacher, I shall not demur at 
his expressing his wisdom. I may rejoice gratefully—but with this 
proviso: He must not confuse such commentary with criticism un- 
less the commentary in some way defines or illuminates the artist’s 
point of view. 

Most standards, moral or other, should come from life, be derived 
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experientially. One should certainly not continue to hold stand- 
ards if his experience contradicts them. Pathetic is the case of Stuart 
Sherman, one of whose tenets it was that the critic who sought fame 
should be guided, at the beginning of his career, by a critical code. 
The result was that even those on his staff at the University of IIli- 
nois who knew him least were aware that he emjoyed privately lit- 
erature which in public he despised. The standards were not his, 
but More’s and Babbitt’s. A pathetic case? Nay, a tragic one, for 
such criticism was fundamentally insincere. Yet he admired Emer- 
son, whose distrust of binding, strait-jacket formulas is at the heart 
of his self-reliance. Only when it was almost too late did Sherman 
apply the standards which life had taught him were true for him. 

If the critic arrives at his standards inductively, he will have a 
saving sense of his own ignorance about life’s issues. If he knows 
that he knows, how can he criticize understandingly the great writ- 
ers who have not known; who have known only that life was mad, 
glad, bad, sad, sweet, sour, “a comedy to those who think, a tragedy 
to those who feel,’’ and therefore—since most of us both think and 
feel—a tragicomedy, a comic tragedy? In the presence of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Montaigne, what can the dogmatist fitly do but 
stutter and turn away? 

Chaucer is superior to Piers Plowman as a critic of life, though 
perhaps not as a man. Even though his reporting was unflinchingly 
observant, he refused to lose his balance. He had standards, but we 
may take them or leave them at our pleasure. Maybe these are the 
absolute standards: It is hard to imagine any society in which a 
man who seems busier than he is is not amusing, or in which a man 
is not admirable who first follows himself the principles which he 
teaches. But Chaucer shows no desire to make the first man loaf ob- 
viously when he has nothing to do, or to endow the poor priest with 
riches. 

Yet, because these or others may seem permanent standards, the 
critic will not therefore become indignant at the expression of atti- 
tudes which happen not to be hisown. He may believe, for instance, 
that cheerful stoicism is more heroic—or more prudential—than be- 
wailing one’s lot; but he will recognize that Byron and Shelley have 
expressed exactly and musically two different kinds of blues; that 
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he is capable of falling, perhaps, into either state; and that, if only 
to remind himself how useless the states are, he may enjoy the 
description of them which genius has given. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in his old age wrote to Motley: 

I have always kept in my memory those “Lines written in dejection near 
Naples.” . . . . I have said a thousand times (I trust my memory now): 


I could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away this life of care 
Which I have borne, and still must bear, 


and the rest. But it was as a mood, and not as an habitual or very real feeling, 
for my temperament is too lively to be kept down long by the common burdens 
of this life of care. 


The critic may say that Byron’s self-pity was inverted self-blame, 
that Shelley’s was that of an ineffectual angel. But he will not re- 
gard either Byron or Shelley as ineffectual poets because they were 
ineffectual men. Indeed, he will think it fortunate that two men, 
ineffectual after their kinds, both possessed the gift of expression. 
And he will particularize and portray their gifts so that we shall 
know them and be enabled, if we choose, to examine them for our- 
selves with an added intelligence because of the critic’s way of telling 
us about them. 

Criticism which re-presents is an art because it is creative. It is in- 
ferior to other forms of art because it must be at a second remove from 
life; but it is nevertheless an art if its expression is apt and beautiful, 
and if the coloring given it by the critic’s personality is not only in- 
dividual but at the same time manifoldly harmonious with the per- 
sonality of the creator—if the critic has what George Moore calls 
“emotional understanding.” Like other arts it involves science and 
representation. The science is knowledge of one’s self, the world, 


and the work of art, and the representation is beautiful reproduction 


of that knowledge. 


A WORD FOR ANTHOLOGIES 
ADDISON HIBBARD* 


A world which allows its essayists to write of the amenities of 
smoky fireplaces, the joys of raising pigs, and the advantages of 
having the measles, should certainly tolerate a word in behalf of 
the anthology. 

Without invitation from anyone, I offer myself as spokesman. My 
one qualification is that I have edited—‘‘compiled”’ is the word if one 
is allergic to literature in this form—four anthologies. If I write with 
too much assurance, I must ask the reader to recognize that, in pre- 
senting the virtues and vices of the anthology asa literary form, Iam 
reporting my own seeking for quality rather than my attainment of 
it. Knowing what should be done is, alas, quite different from being 
able to put those ideals into effect. My attempting to write on the 
subject is prompted by a mild irritation at certain commonly made 
attacks on anthologies in general: that they are useless, since at best 
_ they only reprint what is already between covers, that they are 
_ made “‘by the pound” like any ten-cent store product, and that they 
' are dangerous because they encourage readers to substitute a short 
cut to learning for learning itself. 

Probably the most obvious way to suggest the ancient and honor- 
able record of anthologies as well as the significance of their place in 
literature would be to call the roll of great collections from The Gar- 
land of Meleager (60 B.c.) and The Greek Anthology down through 
Tottel’s Miscellany (1557), The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), 
England’s Helicon (1602), Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 
(1765), Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (1861), to 
Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English Verse (1900). But there is no 
space to print a real honor roll. From the sixteenth century through 
the twentieth every century of English literature has its great col- 
lections. Such a scanty list as this pays no regard to the countless 
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miscellanies and annuals of all those years—many of which per- 
formed more than mere yeoman’s service—or to such important col- 
lections of American writing as Stedman’s American Anthology 
(1900) or The New Poetry by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin 
Henderson (1917). Ten titles from hundreds. Yet even these titles 
show how much poorer our literary record would be without such 
collections. From The Greek Anthology to the current Short Stories 
from the New Yorker the chronicle of the anthology is both long and 
honorable. 

And if anyone still remain scornful of the book of selections as a 
literary pantheon, let him ask himself if he can get along without the 
magazine of today, its collections of poems and stories and articles 
and pictures, for, in a very real sense, the modern magazine is only 
an anthology, a selection made by an editor from the many miscel- 
laneous contributions brought to his desk. Anthologies of verse and 
prose are the hour hand on the face of time even as the magazine is 
the second hand. 

But to defend the principle which brings anthologies into being 
need not be to defend ai/ anthologies. That would be as foolish as to 
defend all novels, all dramas, all short stories. Nor need one spend 
too much space indicating the more common weaknesses of antholo- 
gies and their makers. If collections of prose and verse have fallen 
into disrepute, it is because of certain base metal which has crept 
into circulation rather than because the currency itself is depreciat- 
ed. And I think I would put first among the causes for the disrepute 
of the anthology the willingness of venal editorship and unscrupu- 
lous publishing to trade on human vanity. Every poet who has ever 
published in newspaper or magazine has been besieged with re- 
quests to submit material for one of the “‘pay-as-you-enter”’ collec- 
tions—at so much a page, or so much for ten copies of the printed 
work. The local pride of regions, states, women’s clubs—this, too, 
has often resulted in the publication of volumes which have brought 
more ridicule than satisfaction to those whose work is so published. 
There are, as well, those hangers-on of literature who only try to 
approach Parnassus on the coattails of poets and tellers of tales—a 
vicious breed deserving not contempt so much as complete neglect. 
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Neither should one defend the unintelligent editor who simply 
lacks critical acumen for his task. It is true, however, that if one 
must choose between a collection selected by one man and a collec- 
tion chosen by a board or committee of judges, most readers will, I 
believe, prefer the volume which is frankly the work of a single editor 
to the mediocrity likely to result from the necessary compromises of 
group judgment. Given only one editor and some understanding of 
his convictions and foibles, the reader can at least make allowances 
for the limitations and whims which he believes to be in the saddle. 

Again, the wise anthology-maker will not struggle too hard to se- 
cure freshness in his material. To do so will often mean that he 
stoops to an inclusion of the second-rate. ‘The best is the best,” 
Quiller-Couch correctly notes, “though a hundred judges have de- 
clared it so.” A collection of the lyrics of Scotland—or of England 
for that matter—cannot ignore Burns’s Highland Mary simply be- 
cause it is well known to everyone. And Whitman’s Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking must find its way into every anthology of Ameri- 
can verse. Indeed, so well did Francis Palgrave recognize this prin- 
ciple that in his Preface he announced that he would “‘regard as his 
fittest readers those who love Poetry so well that he can offer them 
nothing not already known and valued.” But to admit this is not to 
say that anthologies should be made from other anthologies—as 
some editors appear to believe. Rather, the editor must do as did 
Norman Ault in his collection of Elizabethan Lyrics: range the whole 
field intensively, make a preliminary choice of several thousand 
poems, narrow these down again to a few hundred, and finally be 
able to come up with the boast that “no less than ten of the lyrics 
included . . . . are, I believe, now [re]printed for the first time. . . . . ws 
A new harvest of ten worth-while lyrics, in a field so carefully culti- 
vated as the Elizabethan, is a fine crop for any anthologist! 

In my hell for incapable anthologists I have reserved the final 
depth for those editors who believe themselves called upon to “‘im- 
prove’ and “correct” their authors. If the work needs improvement, 
why in heaven’s name include the selection at all? Much as I esteem 
Charles Lamb, I must regret that in his Specimens of the English 
Dramatic Poets he permitted himself the freedom of omission and 
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emendation and of changing his text. Even a playwright has some 
rights! And when an editor lays sacrilegious hands on 

Sumer is icumen in, 

Lhude sing cuccu! 
to make it more intelligible to the reader by printing 


Summer is here, 
The cuckoo sings loudly 
mayhem becomes a virtue. 

So much for the faults which have brought the anthology into 
disrepute. Those qualities which distinguish the able anthologist 
from the incapable can be more succinctly stated since, with an- 
thologies as with most things in life, strength is simple, weakness is 
complex. 

I should place first among the qualities of the successful anthology 
a clear-cut purpose, a sufficient reason for being. In The Book of 
American Negro Poetry James Weldon Johnson well illustrates this 
tenet. Johnson had but one plan: to show the significance of the 
contribution which the American Negro has made to our literature. 
The purpose is clear, the intent certainly a worthy one, the execution 
adequate. But it is not enough that the anthologist have a purpose! 
The work must be done by an editor equipped with a critical mind 
and a wide background of reading. He should, as well, be blessed 
with a faultless taste. And then, if he brings these endowments to 
his task, he should keep himself and his convictions under cover, 
intruding as little personal bias and as little machinery as possible. 
The good anthologist is a silent critic. His standards and his acumen 
are manifest in the selections he makes—they need not be empha- 
sized by footnotes and editorial glossing since it is as true that good 
work needs no italics as it is that a good wine needs no bush. The 
editor of an anthology, says Philo M. Buck, ‘‘should be as the ex- 
cellent verger in a cathedral, as inconspicuous as possible and not 
prone to be garrulous.”” And, of course, he should be man enough 
to cut loose from personal friendships, to avoid logrolling. 

Bliss Carman, in his Oxford Book of American Verse, tells how 
James Whitcomb Riley dodged this danger of logrolling. Carman, 
with others, was engaged in editing a large collection of the world’s 
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“best” poetry. They wanted Riley to take over the editorship of the 
volume of humorous verse and approached him with their proposal. 
“Oh, no!” said Riley. “No, I couldn’t do that! Why, there are four 
hundred poets right here in Indiana, and every one of them is a per- 
sonal friend of mine!” 


But, someone may wish to ask, why bother discussing the qualities 
which make good or bad anthologies when so little can be said for 
anthologies themselves—for even the best of them? Aren’t they, no 
matter how well the work is executed, still only reprintings of selec- 
tions already within bindings? Can’t we better go to Burns himself 
for Highland Mary or to Whitman for his Out of the Cradle? 

Yes. And no. Anthologies perform certain functions, serve cer- 
tain very worth-while purposes, which a volume of Burns or Whit- 
man can never fulfil. 

First, and most obviously, anthologies preserve material which 
but for them might have been lost to literature. Should one re-read 
all of Thomas Gray to find the Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard? All of Henley to discover Invictus? And is it not true that 
burning Sappho sings for us today chiefly because she was quoted in 
the work of others? And while I can admit no great personal enthusi- 
asm for the work of Wyatt and Surrey, I am grateful that Toftel’s 
Miscellany embalmed their poems for the happier future of English 
literature. This preservation of work otherwise likely to be lost was 
a deliberate intent of Percy, who wrote in the Preface to his Reliques: 

As great care has been taken to admit nothing immoral and indecent, the 
editor hopes he need not be ashamed of having bestowed some of his idle hours 
on the ancient literature of our own country, or in rescuing from oblivion some 


pieces (though but the amusements of our ancestors) which tend to place in a 
striking light their taste, genius, sentiments, or manners. 


Whether it be through a Phoenix Nest of the sixteenth century or a 
collection of tales from the New Yorker in the twentieth, this hand- 
ing-on to the future of work difficult of access or so ephemerally 
published as to be in danger of oblivion is a real service which must 
be credited to the makers of anthologies. 

Again, the editor who performs this task of collecting and selecting 
thoroughly and carefully is able to focus the light of print upon a 
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particular subject matter, a single type, or a special period. The 
first of these gives us our host of collections of ghost stories, of ‘““‘best”’ 
humorous short stories, our ‘‘omnibuses” of detective tales, our “new 
directions,’ and those special volumes setting forth excerpts illustrat- 
ing the “open road” and material of interest to children. Anthologies 
built around the different types of literature give us our collections 
of sonnets, lyrics, ballads, hymns, prayers, letters, and plays. And 
under the third heading, anthologies devoted to a period in literary 
history, we find such volumes as Child’s Early English Plays, Ault’s 
Elizabethan Lyrics, and Untermeyer’s Modern American Verse. The 
student, or even the general reader with a particular taste or a special 
interest, is saved years of reading and hours of library search by the 
work of our Palgraves and Percys. 

Indeed, I am not sure but that this re-creation of a literary epoch is 
one of the greatest services the well-edited anthology can render. 
One can fairly taste the spirit of Elizabethan literature in such a col- 
lection as England’s Parnassus or Tottel’s Miscellany. Take, for in- 
stance, the mere matter of diction and the use of such words as 
“soothfastnes,” “enuyous,” “welaway,” and “‘sithence” or of such 
names as Coridon and Diana and Cynthia. Or consider some few 
titles of the poems: “The Louer Forsaketh His Vnkind Loue,” “Of 
Sodaine Trustyng”’ or “Against Women Either Good or Badde.” 
One may have his own opinions today as to the use of apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid and still relish—for the moment—such a line as “‘A 
captive clapped in chains of care, lapped in the laws of lethal love.” 
Balance, antithesis, literary and especially classical allusions, strange 
and far-fetched conceits, figure piled on figure—these are the very 
stuff of sixteenth-century verse. Put such a collection into the hands 
of a reader fresh from Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry and 
the literature of twentieth-century stockyards and factories and he 
learns once for all the meaning of ““O tempora! O mores!” And yet 
when the same student finds the twelfth or the eighteenth or the 
twentieth centuries concerned with the eternal problems of the im- 
permanence of life, the ever present hand of death, of love of man 
for woman, the meaning of existence and of God, he comes back 
again to an understanding of the continuity which underlies all cen- 
turies. In this sense it is hardly too much to argue that for the 
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thoughtful reader the anthology has taught a significant fact: the 
changing stability of human life and thought. 

Another very real value of the well-made anthology is, as C. Lewis 
Hind has indicated, its capacity to “widen horizons” for the reader. 
Between the covers of the Oxford Book of English Verse one can roam 
at will through seven centuries of the English lyric. The Greek An- 
thology gives us the passion and thought, the seriousness and 
sportiveness of the Greek mind at the birth of modern civilization 
and tells us how Hesperus bringeth all good things. Take such books 
as these away from literature and it becomes impoverished over- 
night; the loss proves a greater disaster to civilization than anything 
that happened at Alexandria or that Hitler can bring to the libraries 
of Paris. Without Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany Robert 
Burns might have been how different a poet? The good anthology is 
more than terminal reading. It tempts the reader to new and wider 
fields. From a reading of The Attack on the Mill one may be led to 
read Germinal, from the Phaedo one may pass on to the Republic, 
and from a first familiarity with selections from Werther one may be 
graduated to Faust. Perhaps this is what the editor of a sixteenth- 
century miscellany had in mind when in his Introduction he exhorted 
“the vnlearned, by reding to learne to be more skilfull, and to purge 
that swinelike grossenesse, that maketh the swete maierome not to 
smell to their delight.” 


Let those readers who are scornful of anthologies, then, reconsider. 
There may be something to be said for the well-edited book of 
“choice selections.”’ Let him even, if he but have the patience for 
the task, undertake to make an anthology of his own. If he is really 
the careful critic he believes himself to be, a store of fun is ahead for 
him. But the task must not be undertaken lightly. For, as Quiller- 
Couch tells us, “the anthologist’s is not quite the dilettante business 
for which it is too often and ignorantly derided.”” And, furthermore, 
if Carlyle was correct in stating that “the true university is a collec- 
tion of books,” it may be that the anthology is, at least, the little 
red schoolhouse of literature. 


ON TEACHING THE AGE OF JOHNSON 
CURTIS B. BRADFORD" AND STUART GERRY BROWN’ 


I 


When one first begins to read the books of Hume, Gibbon, Adam 
Smith, and Edmund Burke, he is struck by the similar intellectual 
tone he finds in the work of men so different in personality. Their 
basic attitude is easily defined. To them the world was reasonable. 
They all felt that the human mind was capable of observing art, 
human conduct, or the organization of society and of discovering 
under surface differences certain basic patterns. These patterns 
could be so codified that the principles of art, of conduct, or of social 
organization would be once and for all established. There seemed to 
them to be no aspect of human nature or of human activity which 
would not yield to a rational approach. This fundamentally similar 
attitude is the source of the classic generalizations about the Age of 
Johnson: that it believed in principle and the rule of reason. The 
student of the Elizabethan period or of the nineteenth century will 
find nothing like it. It is the most striking characteristic of the litera- 
ture of the age and deserves the emphasis which it has always re- 
ceived from teachers. 

But the teacher soon confronts a difficulty: he becomes aware, as 
his knowledge of Johnson’s England increases, that this fundamental 
faith was being sharply challenged. He knows that by the end of the 
century faith in reason had lost its ascendancy, that great intel- 
lectual and social changes had overtaken England and all Europe. 
These changes more and more affect the literature he is teaching. 
He must, if he can, make the transition from the Age of Pope to the 
Age of Wordsworth seem to his students natural. It is our hope that 
this essay will provide a technique for dealing with this subsidiary, 
but important, problem in a somewhat new way. 

* Assistant professor of English, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

2 Associate professor of English, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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If the teacher follows traditional methods he will probably pro- 
ceed in general as follows: He will go through the various poets, in-_ 
dicating that in the main Johnson, Goldsmith, and Crabbe were car- 
rying on the tradition of Pope; that Gray, Collins, Burns, and Blake 
were early romantics. When he turns to the novel he will indicate 
that in the rivalry of Fielding and Richardson the student can see 
the beginning of two of the main schools of English fiction, the realis- 
tic and the sentimental, that Fielding thought of himself quite right- 
ly as in the ascendant neo-classic tradition, while Richardson was 
beginning the kind of novel soon to be exploited by Rousseau and 
Goethe. In the drama he will show how neatly Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan fit into the patterns set by Jonson and the dramatists of the 
Restoration. Certain of the most important books of the period will 
be all but omitted because they are too long, or they are not “litera- 
ture.” 

The whole difficulty of giving the student a sense that these 
changes and shifts in emphasis occurred organically can be avoided if 
the teacher is willing to give up literary history and the history of 
ideas altogether. But that can hardly be done if the age is to be 
dealt with adequately. The literature, in several genres, is thin in 
masterpieces, and many of the undoubted masterpieces cannot be 
fully appreciated if the approach to them is merely aesthetic. ‘These 
masterpieces include a biography, the Life of Johnson; a history, the 
Decline and Fall; and a work on political economy, the Wealth of 
Nations. The primary interest of such books is obviously not aes- 
thetic. 

It is apparent, then, that if we are to teach the Age of Johnson 
adequately we cannot confine ourselves wholly to the appreciation of 
the literary merits of the various books read or even to belles lettres 
proper; and we are back again where we started. We must find some 
framework of ideas adequate to explain the dynamic nature of the 
age and at the same time easy to grasp. The usual explanation that 
Johnson lived in an age of conflicting ideas is simple enough, but 
inadequate. The familiar view can be easily summarized. The age is 
characterized by the conflict of more or less rigid, mutually exclusive 
ideas in every department of human endeavor: in religion, natural 
religion and enthusiasm; in politics, natural aristocracy and democ- 
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racy; in economic theory, mercantilism and laissez faire; in morals, 
rationalism and sentimentalism; in art, neo-classicism and romanti- 
cism. 

The Age of Johnson was pre-revolutionary, and it is a matter of 
historical commonplace that in periods immediately preceding revo- 
lution ideas and standards of judgment clash. If one reads Pope’s de- 
scription of his famous grotto and then the descriptive passages from 
“Tintern Abbey,” it is obvious that between the two poems there has 
come a shift in the entire basis of sensibility; the two poets attach 
their emotions to quite different objects. But it is too easy to assume 
that, because ideas are in conflict, writers representing these ideas, 
in whole or in part, are in conflict as well. It would be more con- 
venient than intellectually honest to line up the leading men who 
flourished in the latter half of the eighteenth century on opposing 
sides and presume that Johnson, the “neoclassicist,”’ stood for all 
that was conservative and that Gray, the “early romantic,” stood for 
all that was progressive, though such formalistic oppositions are 
commonly offered as history. 

Johnson is, of course, predominantly conventional. But his most 
brilliant philosophic writing-—the review of Soame Jenyns’ Free In- 
quiry—shows his passionate refusal to admit a philosophy which 
would freeze the social order for all time from the moment of crea- 
tion. He exclaims against Methodism and enthusiasm, but not be- 
cause his own religion was predominantly rational. He feared the dis- 
rupting effect of Methodism on the established social order, but in 
his own worship the new religious feeling sometimes permeated the 
established forms. 

We cannot make Gray an early romantic poet.’ Is the man who 
traveled through Westmorland and Cumberland with a Claude glass 
a precursor of Wordsworth? Certain strains in Gray seem to us “ro- 


3 We realize that the argument which follows is not applicable to Burns and Blake. 
Our view is that Burns cannot be explained in terms of English literary history; those 
aspects of his poetry which seem to us romantic are largely the appearance in his work 
of the characteristics of the Scots vernacular tradition. Blake seems to us as truly 
romantic as Shelley; it is only because Blake never gained an audience that Words- 
worth appears to be the father of romantic poetry. The argument does seem to us to 
apply to the other so-called early romantic poets. 
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mantic,” but the doctrine of imitation—central tenet of the neo- 
classic aesthetic—still rules in Gray. He is imitating other models 
than Pope’s or Johnson’s, selected from classical literature to a 
large extent but also from Scandinavian and earlier English litera- 
ture. Gray’s attitude toward his models seems very like Pope’s. 
Gray was a poet of the Pope type; his verses were not unpremedi- 
tated or inspired but the result of almost incredible care. 

Johnson and Gray refuse to stay on opposing sides of this conflict 
of ideas. In fact, one would be hard put to it to name a single major 
figure of the later eighteenth century who was either wholly con- 
servative or wholly radical. When we look deeper we are continually 
finding the rational and the enthusiastic, the neo-classic and the 
romantic in the same breast. 


II 


What, then, is the answer? It is our feeling that it may be found 
in a working hypothesis that “the intellectual oppositions of a think- 
ing age are reflected not merely in its literature, but in the minds of 
its most sensitive thinkers; that vital antagonisms occur not merely 
between authors, but within single writers of individual authors.” 
Intelligent people, in general, will not cling to the old or fly to the 
new but will do both, often at the same time. One comes to this 
hypothesis, for example, if one tries to discover why Hume, in his 
essay Of the Standard of Taste, was guilty of arguing in a circle. Since 
Hume was a rigorous logician, it would seem likely that he failed 
here because he felt within himself the conflicting pressures of the 
established aesthetic tradition and the new aesthetic relativism, be- 
tween neo-classicism and romanticism.‘ This seems to us a generali- 
zation useful both to the teacher and to the student, because it may 
enable us to form a more exact notion of the intellectual climate 
which conditioned the great writers of Johnson’s time. If students 
are led to suspect that none of these writers will be wholly consistent 
in his views concerning the basic questions of his age, they will be 
prepared for what they attually discover during their studies. 


4 This view was first set forth in Stuart Gerry Brown, “Observations on Hume’s 
Theory of Taste,” English Studies, XX (October, 1938), 193 ff. 
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As the late Professor Dr. Bernhard Fehr suggested,’ it is useful to 
begin with architecture and interior decoration when seeking for ex- 
amples of these generalizations, for here one is dealing with tangible 
things. The two schools of taste represented in Osterley Park and 
Strawberry Hill* can be seen to be in thoroughgoing opposition. The 
first can be very properly termed “neo-classic,” the other we will for 
convenience call “neo-Gothic” or “romantic.”’ Once the differences 
have been made apparent to the eye by plates or slides, they are 
easily understood. The conflict of taste is extreme, so that the union 
of the two modes in a single building or in the imagination of a single 
man produces so weird an impression that the inconsistency is easily 
remembered. Yet we will find such unions. 

The Age of Johnson in literature corresponds rather closely with 
the later Georgian period in English architecture, entirely neo-classic 
in its inspiration. In this application the term ‘“‘neo-classic’”’ can be 
given precise definition. Robert Adam, for instance, finished his ar- 
chitectural education by spending four years abroad. He made thou- 
sands of sketches of Roman ruins, and his own original creations 
were inspired by what he had seen. Typical examples of Adam work 
may be shown, such as the front of Landsdowne House,’ and the 
various neo-classic details may be noted. These include, on the first 
story, the rough stonework, the windows with the round Roman 
arches above them, and the elaborate entrance detail; on the second 
story the contrasting dressed-stone construction, windows with plain 
heads or architraves, the diversifying pilasters ending in a balustrade 
or in a cornice with a frieze. 

Once the characteristics of the Adam style are firmly in mind, we 
may proceed to the neo-Gothic style made popular by Horace Wal- 
pole. Pictures of Strawberry Hill may be shown and the students 

5 See his distinguished series of articles, “The Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth 
Century,” English Studies, XVIII (1936), 115-21, 193-205; XIX (1937), 1-13; 49-57- 

6 Osterley Park is fully described in A. T. Bolton, Architecture of Robert and James 
Adam, I, 279-302. The fullest accounts of Strawberry Hill are Wilmarth S. Lewis, 
“The Genesis of Strawberry Hill,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, V, 57-92; and H. A. 
Tipping, English Homes: Late Georgian, Period VI, Vol. I, pp. 97-116. 

7 See Bolton, of. cit., II, t. 
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told of the immense amount of antiquarian research that went into 
the planning of the various details. The process by which Walpole 
put it together is strictly analogous to the process by which Scott put 
together the Lay of the Last Minisirel. It will seem incredible that 
two such different architectures could flourish at the same time. But 
they are alike derivative, for they both imitate an older mode. One 
might be unkindly described as the lumber of ancient Rome; the 
other as the lumber of the Middle Ages. The doctrine of imitation is 
at work in both. 

Different as the two styles may seem, the characteristic amalgam 
which we have come to look for will be found. Robert Adam assisted 
in the reconstruction of Alnwick Castle in the neo-Gothic taste and 
apparently decorated several rooms there in the Gothic manner.® 
Unfortunately, the work was long ago destroyed. Adam also did 
several country seats in the castle style, Culzean, Ayrshire,® being 
the most important. On the inside, however, Culzean has some of 
Adam’s finest interiors, done in the style to which he gave his name, 
and one approaches the castle over a carefully constructed Roman 
ruin. Adam even did several very bad neo-Gothic churches. But by 
far the best indication that Johnson’s contemporaries found nothing 
essentially incompatible in these, to us, utterly incompatible styles is 
Castle Ward.’® Castle Ward is an Irish house, built by Bernard 
Ward and his wife in the sixties and seventies. It is now the seat of 
Viscount Bangor. Bernard Ward wanted a plain classic structure; 
his wife fancied the neo-Gothic so lately popularized by Horace Wal- 
pole. They compromised by building one fagade in the Georgian 
style, the other in the Gothic. The interior decoration moves from 
the strict neo-classic next the Georgian fagade to the wholly Gothic 
in the rooms on the opposite side. The two styles merge queerly in a 
drawing-room fireplace. The mantel is shaped very much like an 
Adam mantel, but the typical shell or scroll ornamentation has been 
replaced by figures shaped like the frame of an aureole window. The 
firebox has a Gothic arch. 

The decorative arts show the same contrast that we have noticed 


8 For Adam’s work at Alnwick see ibid. 9 See ibid., pp. 263-67. 
10 See Sadlier and Dickinson, Georgian Mansions in Ireland, pp. 43-48, Pls. 23 and 24. 
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in architecture, though here Adam’s results were so beautiful that 
the classic style remained popular through the Empire period. But 
in his own time the order and beauty of his interior decoration was 
challenged, not only by the Gothic vagaries of Strawberry Hill, but 
by exotic modes imported from the East. Chinoiserie, which had had 
some vogue since the late seventeenth century, had by 1762 become 
so popular that Goldsmith pokes fun at it in the Citizen of the World. 
We have already noticed some amalgams of the two styles of decora- 
tion; there are others to be mentioned. 

It has been said of Robert Adam that he designed everything 
about a house from the facade to the inkwells. His innovations as a 
decorator include the complete rejection of paneling and the sub- 
stitution of raised plaster-work with graceful and delicate motifs. 
These were usually painted or gilded. The ceilings were decorated 
either with raised plaster-work or with small paintings in a series of 
panels connected by geometric designs. His houses are famous for 
the beauty of their staircases and stairwells. Adam was particularly 
successful in designing doors, moldings, mantels, and cornices. 
Sometimes his larger rooms will be ornamented by rows of columns; 
pilasters are common. Adam would design the tapestries for the 
walls, the rugs for the floors, the pattern from which the curtain 
material was to be woven, and all the furniture. His interiors, be- 
cause of the complete unity of the plan, are often lovely beyond de- 
scription. All his work shows the influence of classical models; any- 
one who has studied the atrium of a Roman house at once recognizes 
what inspired, for instance, the anteroom at Sion House or the great 
hall at Kedleston. Many of his furniture designs forecast unmistak- 
ably the later Empire style. There are in England many examples of 
Adam interiors scarcely altered since the day they were completed. 
These can be shown until the students become familiar with their 
characteristics. The rooms of Osterley Park and of the great suite at 
Sion House are unusually good for this purpose because they have 
been so little altered; the original carpets and furniture remain. The 
long gallery at Sion House is a particularly good contrast to the gal- 
lery at Strawberry Hill.” 


1 Bolton has endless illustrations of Adam interiors. 
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The difference between an Adam interior and one in the neo- 
Gothic style need not be underlined. The gallery at Strawberry Hill 
is impressive in its horror. The elaborate groining of the ceiling, the 
ribbed plasterwork of the walls, the treatment of the mantel and of 
the overmantel, and the handling of the window detail are particular 
points of contrast. The “busy” effect produced by the decoration of 
Strawberry Hill should be compared with the complete serenity of 
an Adam interior. 

On the continent chinoiserie conflicted with the classical style in 
exterior architecture as well as in interior decoration. In England 
the Chinese style never, in the eighteenth century, proceeded beyond — 
garden pavilions and small structures, probably because the vogue 
for sham Gothic was occupying the attention of those who might 
have been most interested in it. In 1757 William Chambers pub- 
lished his Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, and Ma- 
chines, and thereafter many larger houses came to have Chinese 
rooms. The Chinese manner rivaled the Gothic in its exotic floridity, 
though it often had a charm which the Gothic lacked and is certainly 
in complete contrast to the Adam style. Gothic and oriental motifs 
were occasionally blended in a single design. A doorframe from the 
Chinese room at Claydon House, finest achievement in the Chinese 
taste in England, and a typical Adam doorframe will illustrate the 
difference between the two styles.” 

We have already noticed that Adam did not hestitate to supply 
Culzean Castle with magnificent interiors in his favorite manner and * 
that the confusion of exterior styles at Castle Ward extended to the 
interior as well. There are other instances of the confusion of the 
neo-classic with the neo-Gothic. Robert Adam did two designs for 
Strawberry Hill; they were for the ceiling and the chimney piece in 
the round drawing-room. The ceiling was ‘“‘taken from the round 
window in old Saint Paul’s,” the chimney piece “from the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor.” The chimney piece is as strange a mixture 
of architectural styles as can be imagined, but it is skilfully de- 

™ For the foregoing account of the Chinese craze we are indebted to Osbert Lan- 
caster, “The Glamorous East,” Architectural Review, LX XIX (London, March, 1936), 


1o1-6. A design by Halfpenny, mingling Gothic and oriental, and the doorframe from 
the Chinese room at Claydon House are illustrated on pp. 102-3. 
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signed." Adam was apparently the architect at Claydon House as 
well, though Chippendale may have been responsible for the Chinese 
room. 

Among furniture designers Thomas Chippendale yielded most to 
the taste for the exotic; his furniture has not the classical simplicity 
of that designed by Adam or of that produced by Heppelwhite or 
Sheraton. In the 1762 edition of the Gentleman and Cabinet-Makers 
Director™* fifteen plates out of the two hundred are designs in the 
Gothic taste. Seventeen plates have “Chinese” or “in the Chinese 
taste’’ in their titles. Chippendale was so greatly under the influence 
of French chinoiserie, however, that many other designs show the 
typical “Chinese” details, including frets, open-work edging, and 
pagoda-shaped ornamentation. Chinese Chippendale is itself largely 
a blend of classic with exotic styles—a blend here, for the most part, 
successful. It must not be forgotten that, in spite of his interest in 
the outlandish tastes, Chippendale was primarily a maker of furni- 
ture in the strict classic style. Though Chinese Chippendale appears 
to be an exception, by and large, attempts to join the classic with the 
exotic have something shocking about them. Culzean Castle is in 
appearance much more romantic than many genuine castles; it looks 


the perfect setting for a nineteenth-century medieval romance. Its 
neo-classic interiors are among the loveliest Adam ever executed. 
But there is some essential lack of harmony in the fusion of the two. 


IV 


Such, in part, is our solution to the problem of supplying students 
with a framework of ideas which will enable them to understand cer- 
tain contradictory aspects of the art and literature of Johnson’s time. 
Our generalization seems to us to square with what is known about 
the period. Since we first discussed these matters several years ago, 


13 See Tipping, of. cit., pp. 105 and 110. Both ceiling and chimney piece are pictured 
on p. 110. Tipping does not ascribe the ceiling to Adam, but Bolton (09. cit., I, go) 
mentions among the drawings in the Soane Museum a “ceiling designed for Horace 
Walpole, Esq.,” dated 1766. He describes it as circular in plan and resembling a Gothic 
rose window. It has the exact dimensions of the round drawing-room. 

4 There is a convenient reprint by Tiranti (London, 1939). Heppelwhite and Shera- 
ton designs can be found in The Furniture Designs of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and 
Sheraton, arranged by J. Munro Bell (New York, 1912). 
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it has seemed to us more and more that Hume and Johnson and the 
others were, because they felt the impact of conflicting ideas, both 
neo-classic and romantic at the same time. The terminology is sus- 
pect, but the words have come to stand for opposing sides in what 
was once a vital conflict. The illustrations from our third section 
were selected as examples of our method because they remain in our 
students’ minds as symbols of that difficult conflict of ideas. Our ex- 
perience leads us to believe that the great books of the time regain a 
good deal of the vitality they had for their contemporaries when they 
are studied in this manner; and it is certain that the whole literature 
“makes sense.” 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 
WINFIELD H. ROGERS" 


A few years ago the Modern Language Association ‘Committee 
of Twenty-four” reasserted the importance in a democracy of the 
intelligent studying of literature. Unquestionably many members of 
the Modern Language Association agreed with the Committee on 
the importance of literature, even on the importance of the “‘intelli- 
gent study of literature.” But regarding the meaning of the phrase 
“intelligent study of literature,” I fear there was, and is, little agree- 
ment. The Committee refrained from becoming too specific, al- 
though it made what at first glance appeared to be concrete sugges- 
tions. As the report did not define “intelligent” or “study” or “lit- 
erature,” it was perforce a trifle negative. Yet the definition of what 
the intelligent study of literature consists is essential, for upon this 
definition rests the future of the study of letters, as well as the pos- 
sible solution to a large number of problems relative to education in 
English and literature from the grammar grades through the gradu- 
ate school. 

The relationship of the various educational levels needs no labored 
treatment here. Put in its simplest form it is this: A teacher in col- 


t Professor and chairman of the department of English, the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. 
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lege encourages a certain kind (approximating the kind that the 
teacher is) of student to go on to graduate study or into secondary 
teaching; the graduate student becomes a college teacher and gives 
similar encouragement to students; the secondary teacher prepares 
students for the college teacher in the image of the ideal of the col- 
lege teacher. The circle is hard to break. Boldness, nonconformity, 
independence, are necessary. For a considerable time not even bold- 
ness and independence were sufficient to bring about more than a 
sporadic and iconoclastic revolt. 

Now, however, it is clear that a major movement in education in 
America is under way, a movement designed to break the circle. 
Once this circle is broken, far-reaching implications will emerge, at 
the very least, the potentiality of changing the nature of the study 
of English (the term is used in the broad sense to cover literature 
and writing). If I am right in discerning a major revolt throughout 
the whole English curriculum, this revolt can best be understood 
through mentioning some of the curricular facts and teaching prac- 
tices that have been its cause. 

One must start, I think, by recognizing a kind of “decay of na- 
ture” concept in education. There is always a “time when students 
were well prepared,” a phrase that applies as aptly to the second 
grade as to the graduate school. This concept that there was a time 
when students were well prepared has some validity. The univer- 
sity student of the eighties and nineties, for example, had been sub- 
jected to a classical discipline that introduced him, if not to the 
rudiments of English grammar, at least to the elements of a gram- 
matical structure and to a precise reading discipline. The decline 
in the study of the classics, largely Latin in this country, unfortu- 
nately took place simultaneously with the rise of the “educator.” 
The educator was and is mainly the product of the efficiency impulse, 
a part of the mass-production impulse. The plight of every old-line 
subject is said to have been caused also by the popularity of the so- 
cial sciences. With history, English has tried to get on the wagon. 
Certainly, in the attempt to keep in the sun, English has become a 
mere adjunct and a mere “tool,” serving other interests than its own. 
The question here merely is whether English is a subject matter by 
and in itself. 


| 
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A glance at the curriculum of almost any high-school system in 
the country shows that English is not. Literature is largely studied 
in some context that is not literary or in a course that purports to 
introduce the high-school student to the history of American or Eng- 
lish literature. Essentially then, English becomes the tool by which 
one expresses one’s ideas on conditions in the local jail, on the fas- 
cinating details of the local battleground, a means by which certain 
historical or social facts can be garnered with little or no effort, or it 
becomes a specialized and not very meaningful branch of history, 
i.e., facts concerning the past that are thought by some to be of im- 
portance. 

The student who decides to major in English may find that the 
demand made of him in college is alarmingly different from those of 
high school. Nevertheless, a glance at the college curriculum merely 
indicates a difference in degree, evolution not yet having gone so far 
in certain directions. Freshman English, as taught in most American 
colleges, is to a large measure an unprofessional adjustment to the 
polling-booth. If it has been done away with, as is advocated by 
some distinguished teachers, its place is taken in substance by the 
humanities course. Disregarding, on the one hand, the fact that 
the humanities course represents what the educators are calling the 
“horizontal curriculum” (as contrasted to the “perpendicular’’) and, 
on the other, that literature is brought into proper relation to its 
sister-arts, I doubt if much that can be called the intelligent study 
of literature as literature goes on here. Furthermore, the sophomore 
course in literature is still largely the “survey,” which by its very 
nature cannot possibly accomplish anything approaching the “‘intel- 
ligent study of literature.” Yet college teachers hopefully assume 
year after year that some of their students will be able to write and 
to read. That their assumption is false is indicated by the attempts 
various colleges have made to “articulate” high-school and college 
English (i.e., impose the responsibility of teaching English on teach- 
ers of English in the schools). 

A more definite split may take place if the student goes on to the 
next stage in the collegiate study of English. He may suddenly be 
confronted with “literature,” with the assumption on the part of 
the teacher that he knows something of the fundamentals of literary 
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interpretation. At present this is not too likely. Ignorant of liter- 
ary interpretation, all but illiterate, the student may find him- 
self studying eighteenth-century society as seen through literature, 
and other matters peripheral, though relative, to “the intelligent 
study of literature.” Similarly, the assumption that the gradu- 
ate student is already grounded in the “intelligent study of litera- 
ture” was undoubtedly valid thirty to fifty years ago; lamentably, 
it is no longer a reasonable assumption. The generally scientific 
graduate discipline has thus become productive of inadequate teach- 
ers (inadequate in that they have not the “critical” ability for the 
“intelligent study of literature”). They thus carry on and pass 
down, once they achieve the teaching of graduate courses, the “‘sci- 
entific” approach. 

In an exclusively scientific discipline, literature ceases to be litera- 
ture; and when this happens the study of literature is no longer in- 
telligent. The pity of it is that some of the finest academic critics in 
the country have perpetuated the circle, because they have assumed 
that their students see (which they don’t) the end objective of sci- 
entific scholarship, which is the more intelligent study of literature. 
Thus the students of these fine critics breed blind scholars. 

The circle could not continue unbroken. The day of revolt has 
come. The revolt has manifested itself by more attention to literary 
criticism, by occasional changes in the nature of the sophomore lit- 
erature course, by the various “articulation” projects. One wonders 
why the revolt has not come sooner and why it has not had any 
appreciable effect on the school curriculum. There are many an- 
swers. The most obvious is momentum. The factual scholar must 
keep face, for his own good. In this sense one cannot be scholarly 
in the eighth grade, so the eighth grade is left to the educator’s direc- 
tion. The individual in revolt either has been isolated or has not been 
in a position to revolt effectively. Others have had a too special- 
ized predilection and have thus incurred particular antagonism even 
from potential allies. As far as the schools have been concerned, the 
snobbishness of many college teachers has played a part. There is 
still far too much of this. Yet in this respect there are signs of health, 
in, for example, the renewed vitality of the college section of the 
National Council. 
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Despite such individual revolts, the major revolt, with the sub- 
“sequent breaking of the circle, could not effectively take place with- 
out the establishment of a general discipline affecting English train- 
ing of the B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. levels. Furthermore, only through 
establishing a general discipline could the whole English curriculum 
in the schools become affected. The difficulties in establishing a co- 
herent general discipline are patent. Administrative support and 

_ something resembling unanimity of staff opinion are necessary. 
The School of Letters at the University of Iowa seems to have 
been in an especially fortunate position in this respect. The English 
department as a part of the School of Letters, under the general di- 
rection of Norman Foerster, has been able to establish a coherent, 
a working, general discipline. The rationale of this has been set 
forth in Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods. It consists of 
five essays—“The Study of Letters’ (Norman Foerster), ‘Lan- 
guage” (John C. McGalliard), “Literary History” (René Wellek), 
“Literary Criticism” (Austin Warren), “Imaginative Writing”’ (Wil- 
bur L. Schramm). The general title, as well as the titles of individual 
essays, would seem to indicate a limitation of relevance to advanced 
work. True, the authors have in mind, apparently, the discipline 
appropriate to the training of “literary scholars.’ There is ample 
indication in the book, however, that they see the relevance of their 
discipline to the study of English on any level whatsoever. Certain- 
ly, their prefatory statement of underlying purpose may apply equal- 
ly well to the high school and to the college. The authors are in- 
terested in the ways by which better leadership may be created for 
the humane letters. Furthermore, they are quite right in feeling 
that this rests, for the time being at least, upon England and Amer- 

ica. 

A glance at the Table of Contents of Literary Scholarship tells 
part of the story, at least for the advanced study of letters. Profes- 
sor Foerster sets the tone in a program-essay. His general proposi- 
tions seem to me irrefragable: the proper study of literary scholar- 
ship is literature: the four “disciplines” —i.e., language, literary his- 
2 Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods. By Norman Foerster, John C. McGal- 


liard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, Wilbur L. Schramm. University of North Carolina 
Press. $3.00. 
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tory, literary criticism, imaginative writing—are at once aspects of 
and approaches to a general humane discipline; literary scholarship 
thus must be redefined and practiced as an approach to created art 
and to the creation of art (the scientific aspects of scholarship are 
ancillary) ; the ideal is the critic-philosopher-writer. Professor Foer- 
ster’s ideal will seldom materialize. Nevertheless, in some such pro- 
gram as his lies the hope for the vital teaching of English (a critical 
activity on whatever level). “Literary scholarship,” as here defined, 
will produce teachers prepared to teach. The German (scientific) 
discipline has tended to produce pedants or biographical “‘gurglers.”’ 
The responsibility of the American professors of literature, as Pro- 
fessor Foerster indicates, is grave. In answer to his question as to 
whether they are prepared to receive it, one cannot be too optimistic. 

The weakness of Professor Foerster’s argument, however, lies in 
his known position. Only too many readers, even potential readers, 
will ignore his warning because they have too closely identified him 
with what his derogators term “neo-humanism.” To ignore his essay 
and the book that it prefaces would be, I think, a grave mistake. 
Quite possibly Professor Foerster’s emphasis—even when discussing 
technical matters —is too exclusively ethical. Yet the discipline that 
he sponsors has not only its own integrity but its own liberalism. 
Above all, it is a discipline that insists on literature as literature, 
i.e., one of the arts through which man realizes his potential human- 
ity. 

Quite appropriately the second essay in Literary Scholarship is en- 
titled “Language.” Professor John C. McGalliard gives us a lucid 
synthesis of the findings and significances of language study in our 
times. If anyone is in doubt as to the value, importance, and nature 
of linguistic study, he should have such an essay as this—and I know 
of no better synthesis than Professor McGalliard’s—pointed out to 
him. Only too many graduate students, and some undergraduates, 
not inclined to linguistics, have rejected language studies because 
of the narrowness of the approach of their teachers. The place of 
language study in literary scholarship needs no special argument. 
In itself a strictly scientific discipline, it has an essential place in the 
circle of literary scholarship. It can and should be looked upon as 
a profitable, and no doubt to some, a fascinating, subject of enormous 
value to the literary critic (and the production of literary critics 
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should be the goal of the English discipline on any level). As Pro- 
fessor McGalliard implies, linguistics is the science necessary for lit- 
erary scholarship. It seems to me that this chapter adds one empha- 
sis to the general problem of criticism: the necessity for the syn- 
chronic view of language, which “. . . . leads to scientific description 
of language as a working system at a particular time and place 

For, without a knowledge of language in a particular time and place 
within the general framework of the history of language, the literary 
critic is likely to make egregious error in interpretation. 

Perhaps the most controversial and thus stimulating chapter in 
this book is Professor René Wellek’s “Literary History.” He is enor- 
mously dissatisfied with literary history as it has been written. He 
believes that “. ... most leading histories of literature are either 
histories of civilization or collections of critical essays.” His conclu- 
sion is a fascinating one: “We must conceive of literature as a whole 
system of works which is, with the accretion of new ones, constantly 
changing its relationships, growing as a changing whole.” Literary 
history must be conceived as an evolution toward a specific goal, on 
the analogy of the biological evolution toward the norm of the human 
brain. Professor Wellek thus conceives literary evolution as a his- 
torical process, as part of a general scheme of development. 

Professor Wellek compares his literary history, as the account of 
an evolution toward some ideal, to the account of a writer’s evolu- 
tion toward his “maturest work.” The idea that the sum total of 
an author’s works is a “system” receives some sanction from the 
ideas that some writers have had of their own total production 
(Wordsworth, for example). The crux is, of course, in the word 
“maturest.’’ The historical process must be related, Professor Wel- 
lek tells us, to some “value or norm.’’ Thus his theory of literary 
history fits into the discipline described by his colleagues. 

The kind of literary history that Professor Wellek advocates is 
the only kind that makes sense, as literary history per se. Other 
kinds, so-called “literary history,” may vary, of course, with indi- 
vidual practitioners. That this is true is not of very much impor- 
tance. The important thing is that we come to a realization that 
when we treat the literature of the past in one way we are writing 
literary history and that when we treat literature in all other ways 
we are doing other things (which may in themselves be valuable). 
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Quite likely a great many students of literature will reject and 
have rejected the specifics of Professor Wellek’s theories. I think, 
nevertheless, that he effectively points out the fallacy of calling 
“literary history”’ many of the accounts that have passed as literary 
history. The importance of his chapter to pedagogic practice lies in 
his insistence that literature be studied as literature on the basis of 
a critical code. It leaves “snippets” behind, in the wake of ‘‘wholes,”’ 
and relegates “surveys” to limbo, to be replaced by literary history 
presupposing a very considerable knowledge of many complete docu- 
ments. 

Professor Warren’s chapter, “Literary Criticism,” rests upon the 
central thesis that literature is “an art which, through myth or fable, 
offers an interpretation of life.’’ Literature is thus properly con- 
ceived as an intermediary between the fine arts and philosophy. 
Professor Warren holds that the form of literature aligns it with the 
other arts, that “its matter, the interpretation of life, relates it to 
philosophy.” This valid generalization promptly clarifies the prob- 
lem of criticism. Its concerns are two, those aesthetic and those 
ideological. Professor Warren develops his basic ideas with great 
reasonableness and breadth, precisely as we would expect him to. 

In suggestive, broad detail he develops the meaning to literary 
criticism of this double reference. The “aesthetic criteria decide 
whether a work belongs to literature, but philosophical as well as 
aesthetic criteria must decide its greatness.’ These criteria cannot 
possibly be controverted, but they may be questioned. What are the 
philosophical criteria? The danger here is obvious; the philosophical 
criteria may be of exclusive narrowness. In practice and in theory 
this critical method must take into account the fact that there are 
many valuable interpretations of life, which need not be personally 
adhered to by the critic. We ponder, indeed, when Professor Warren 
attempts to adjust the normative species of criticism to one another 
and concludes with this: “Since every work imaginatively implies a 
philosophical attitude the scope and depth of which are inseparable 
from its stature, his own best apprehension of reality must pass com- 
prehensive judgment upon the ‘world’ of his writer.” I should like 
a clarification here. Does this mean that the “world’’ of the writer 
must be approximately that of the critic? I do not fear this in the 
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hands of Professor Warren. Pedants, however, with their dogma, 
have played havoc on the basis of such a criterion! 

In conclusion Professor Warren enumerates the allied disciplines 
necessary for a literary critic, and by so doing ties together the previ- 
ous chapters and Professor Schramm’s essay, “Imaginative Writing.” 
Not only, however, is a knowledge of linguistics, literary history, 
and imaginative writing requisite, but also a knowledge of philoso- 
phy, the plastic arts, music, and the social sciences. Professor War- 
ren properly returns at the end of his essay to his thesis that the 
object of attention is the specific work of literature, referred to some 
system of moral or political philosophy. 

Professor Schramm’s essay “Imaginative Writing,” like Professor 
McGalliard’s, suffers from being truistic. Nevertheless, Professor 
Schramm has some very good things to say about literature and 
writing—about the important, the essential, connection between 
critic, scholar, and imaginative writer. The emphasis of his essay is 
meant, apparently, to clinch the necessity for bringing together these 
three, if not in one, at least as fellow-workers in a common vineyard. 
“The scholar, critic, and artist will be encouraged to work side by 
side, each learning from, each teaching the other.” A noble ideal, 
certainly, and one that these writers seem to be translating into 
noble action. 

Professor Foerster and his colleagues, unlike most of their more 
remote colleagues in the profession of letters and pedagogy, have 
defined what they mean by the intelligent study of literature, and 
they are making an educational discipline express their definition. 
They have been bold and independent; actually they have revolted 
from pedantry. Their enemies are the orthodox, who perpetuate 
orthodoxy, who make a fetish of scientific scholarship, who fear the 
thought and originality necessary for the broader discipline, who 
make a virtue of mere accuracy and industry. Accuracy and indus- 
try are admirable and necessary to literary scholarship. The future 
of English study rests, nevertheless, on an alive and genuine integra- 
tion of its several approaches. If, in teaching English (from English 
101 to 699), the university teacher will turn his attention to litera- 
ture as literature, he will find in a decade the fruits thereof—literate 
students in English ror. 
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SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


In whimsical or in annual-convention mood some people might associ- 
ate the name “Sleeping Beauty,” as used in the title above, with coeds or 
even with members of library staffs. But the intention in this account 
is more serious. Sleeping Beauty certainly lies in many of the great vol- 
umes in college stacks, wherever else she may repose. It is in this latter 
habitat that she will be dealt with now; and you are to hear how, once 
again, she was awakened within her monuments. . 

It happened this way. In the fall of 1940 a vigorous and imaginative 
teacher of English wanted to put new life into his survey course.’ He told 
the librarian about it and asked for help. The first thing the teacher de- 
sired was a place in the library where his students might read some of the 
great books, with the volumes in close reach. These were to include such 
things as Beowulf, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Chaucer, Marlowe, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, together with some of the best critical 
appreciations of such great works. 

As may be true of numerous arts colleges, there was no English seminar 
room at the place where this man wrought and aspired. So it was finally 
decided, after extended consultations, that his class might use several 
tables and an idle shelf near the “‘800” stacks. These, however, were not 
reserved; other students also, who had stack privileges, were allowed to 
use all tables and books when they were free. But red curtains were 
hung in the corner, and lights and pictures were added, to make the place 
congenial to students who wanted to read something besides textbooks. 

The teacher took from the stacks the best books—regarding substance, 
illustration, or binding—which were dealt with in his lectures and re- 
ferred to in the survey textbook. Whenever possible, complete editions 
were put on the special shelf. Books of standard reference, but not al- 
ways seen even by graduate students, were placed on the tables: Tottle’s 
Miscellany, Morte d’ Arthur, Faerie Queene (complete), Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Gulliver's Travels, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (in both original and transla- 
tion), and Rules Governing the Order of the Bath. Four weeks ahead of the 
class reading, contemporary with it, and two weeks behind it, pertinent 
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lectures and discussion were the general plan; but such books as Beowulf, 
Canterbury Tales, Shakespeare’s plays, Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Boswell’s Life of Johnson had continuous life, as did the Iliad and 
Odyssey, The Divine Comedy, and Faust, which were referred to from time 
to time by the professor. 

Historic periods were regarded lightly; hence, in dealing with the chiv- 
alric tradition, other treatments were used along with Malory’s: for in- 
stance, Malory’s version of the Tristram legend found E. A. Robinson’s 
Tristram, Wagner’s libretto, Tennyson’s idyll, and Bédier in translation, 
as congenial shelfmates. T. S. Eliot might have been pleased, also, to 
find himself beside John Donne; and Dante looked compassionately at 
Milton. Two-thirds of the class read E. A. Robinson, and Belloc’s transla- 
tion of Bédier, along with Chaucer and Malory. 

The class read a great deal indeed. During the semester one repre- 
sentative student read fifty-two hours carefully, besides browsing a num- 
ber of hours more; altogether he used fifty-one titles in part or in whole. 
Another read forty-six hours carefully and browsed for more than half 
that time, using eighty titles; another did forty-eight hours of close read- 
ing and browsed a third that long, using fifty-two titles; and still an- 
other, who was about average, read carefully for fifty-six hours in forty- 
five titles. All this was reasonably authenticated by the teacher, who is 
alert and reliable without being scientifically suspicious. And while the 
class was reading, he kept stimulating them to further reading by inter- 
pretations and admonitions. He had a way, for instance, of calling atten- 
tion to the force in Milton’s self, not merely to the force in his writing; 
to the spontaneity of Chaucer himself; or to Shakespeare’s accuracy re- 
garding emotions as he observed and felt them, rather than to the mere 
accuracy of his dramatic poetry. Every device possible was used by the 
professor to release his students for reading; but no textbook material 
was omitted, and no lectures were skipped. Through these combined 
methods great books became more real and living to the students and the 
teacher. 

Sleeping Beauty was awakened for a while—even out of Beowulf and 
Paradise Lost—though some honest educators have doubted that such 
a thing can or should be done. It is true, indeed, that in this kind of enter- 
prise the key persons are the teachers; but there are some teachers in 
every college who are both able and eager to do such things. And, as this 
informal account might further suggest, something can be done even if 
physical conditions in the library building are not ideal. 

It would be better, though, if the physical conditions were more nearly 
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ideal. Seminar rooms would relieve the busy stacks and ease the routine 
work of loan librarians. Furthermore, librarians often understand better 
than other people that Sleeping Beauty is gradually awakened sometimes 
by the effective and gracious routine work of librarians, as well as by 
brilliant and dynamic champions: 
For not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light... . . 


Yet direct light from the East helps too. And every teacher who tries 
to keeps his highest cultural obligations to college alumni, their children, 
and to all students, may well deserve the support of librarians. In one 
sense, such teachers are the very life of college libraries. 


DECKARD RITTER 
Onto WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


THEME SUBJECTS FOR DEFENSE 


A genuine American defense demands not only armaments, not only 
physical stamina—our young men must be developed into personalities 
different as day and night from the regimented youth of the totalitarian 
states. It is true that they must be disciplined to respond to orders and 
to perform with clocklike precision in group action; but it is none the less 
imperative that they retain the self-reliance required to execute assign- 
ments impossible to be covered by preinstruction—or to make and exe- 
cute their own assignments when need arises. In effect, they must remain 
American. 

We believe that America can obtain and hold supremacy in competi- 
tive invention, organization, and production. What we must not forget 
is that a body of democratic youth schooled in readiness for self-initiated 
thought and action constitutes our unique defense. 

Numbers, equipment, and co-ordination being equal, it is only an 
imaginative, resilient-minded personnel that can outguess and forestall the 
schemes bred of malignancy and turn the freaks of chance to its own 
advantage. 

Now, if there is a department of modern college education in which 
our youth have been required to draw on their own resources, it is that 
of English composition. They have been given inflexible subject assign- 
ments and held responsible for original results. They have been asked 
to find their own subjects and to develop them. They have had to pilot 
their own ships, the instructor taking over the controls only on occasion, 
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though constantly pointing out flaws in details of operation. They have 
learned to take off with an idea, to make a good flight, and to effect a 
smooth landing. Their speed tests have come in class-theme writing. In 
a word, students have experienced a degree of the satisfaction which comes 
with the employment of skill together with initiative. 

Composition teachers now need only adapt a portion of their theme- 
subject assignments to the present emergency to demonstrate a basic de- 
fense function. Doubtless many have begun to do so, if we may judge 
from the facility with which they have, during recent years, devoted a 
considerable part of their energies to courses in business, technical, and 
professional writing. 

Categories of defense subjects such as these come readily to mind: (1) 
materials, ‘mechanisms, and devices; (2) civilian defense; (3) military or- 
ganizations, armaments, and campaigns; (4) business and manufacture 
behind the lines; (5) ideals and values of democracy; (6) interdemocracy; 
(7) post-emergency reconstruction. 

1. Materials, mechanisms, and devices.—This category is placed first 
because it represents a primary American interest. Ingenuity, and en- 
thusiasm for ingenuity, are components of the free American spirit and 
need but small urging for their expression. Examples of subjects: ‘‘Plas- 
tics in the Airplane,” “‘The Fluid Drive,” “The Supercharger,” ‘““My Pro- 
posal for a Specific Use of the Electric Eye.” 

2. Civilian defense-—Of all the incidents in American history which 
have captured the imagination of our youth, the Boston Tea Party per- 
haps stands foremost. No one is going to “put anything over” on young 
America: already familiar with “spider holes” and “‘jeeps,” the new gen- 
eration is ready to boil over with plans to discomfit foolhardy invaders— 
and it is not for us to say that one of those plans might not someday turn 
the trick. Examples of subjects: ‘“The Family Car as a Defense Neces- 
sity,” ‘“The Amateur Speed Demon Finds an Outlet for His Talents,” 
‘The Boy Scouts and the Emergency,” “‘My Plan for the Use of Autogiro 
Patrols.” 

3. Military organizations, armaments, and campaigns.—The Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, radio news broadcasts, and countless other 
sources will inspire students to write good themes. Students need to know 
as much as they can find out about the service, both as to the combat 
functions of its branches and as to the opportunity it affords for trade 
skills and professional abilities. Interchange of information on these mat- 
ters, through the medium of themes read in class, will be of definite value 
to students as prospective selectees. Examples of subjects: “How the 
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Army Personnel System Functions,” “How My Friend’s Photographic 
Skill Advanced Him in the Signal Corps,”’ “Why the Pincers Failed To 
Pinch,” “John Joins the Jeeps,” ““My Favorite War News Broadcast,” 
““My Plan for Applying Cowboy Tactics to Air Battles.” 

4. Business and manufacture behind the lines.—This category, crammed 
with possibilities, needs little elaboration. The materials are everywhere. 
Through conversation, through reading, and through vacation employ- 
ment, almost every student is familiar with some phase of business or 
industry directly or indirectly concerned with defense. Examples of sub- 
jects: ‘‘Power and Defense,” “How the Army Is Clothed,” ‘““How Gov- 
ernment Contracts Are Negotiated,” “Efficient White-Collar Workers 
Save Millions for Defense,” “My Plan for Merit Citations in Defense 
Industries.” 

5. Ideals and values of democracy.—Youth is not by nature averse to 
ideals and is capable of sustaining them and of being sustained by them. 
English teachers, steeped in the untrammeled literature of England and 
America, have been doing consistent work on this basis; they are thus 
prepared to assist the student in his cultivation of the concepts which 
will mean the difference between the mere doing what is required of him 
by his country and the knowing why he is doing it. Examples of subjects: 
‘Constitutional Government the Antithesis of Mob Rule,” “Free Speech 
Ends When It Disparages Democracy, Its Source,” ‘‘Student Self-gov- 
ernment,” ‘“‘Why I Prefer the Admitted Faults of Democracy to the 
Pseudo-perfection of Totalitarianism,” ““My Plan for the Extension of 
the Boy’s Town Idea.” 

6. Interdemocracy.—Americans insist on the distinction between the 
coalitions of mutually jealous dictators and the friendly associations 
formed among free peoples—associations thoroughly consistent with the 
identity and the liberty of all. In support of the distinction, students can 
be led to seek acquaintance with youthful British fliers in training in the 
United States; with Hispano-American students, whom we may expect 
to have with us in increasing numbers; with Chinese students; with Ca- 
nadian students—with all the upstanding student representatives of dem- 
ocratic lands. Such acquaintance, plus reading, plus expression in themes, 
will go a long way toward orienting our students in the field of interdemoc- 
racy solidarity. Examples of subjects: ‘“My Friend Chang,” ‘“The Spirit 
of Sun Yat Sen,” “‘A Recent Visit to Canada,” “American Aces in Eng- 
land,” ‘‘John Milton and the Spirit of Liberty,”’ “How Courting Is Done 
in Mexico,” “Bolivar,” “Learn Spanish Now,” “Rolling to Rio,” “Ex- 
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pansion of the Student Exchange Idea in the Western Hemisphere,” “My 
Plan for Promoting Correspondence among Students in the Democracies.” 

7. Post-emergency reconstruction.—The duration of the present emer- 
gency is unpredictable. What is certain is that the minds of the men of 
tomorrow must be matured into a conception of a nation and a world well 
ordered after conflict. The cumulative opinion of the college-bred will in- 
evitably affect the reconstruction both in its spirit and in its practical de- 
tail. Examples of subjects: ‘““The Standing Armies of the Future,” “Good 
Sense the Handmaid of Good Will,” ‘“The Year 2000 as I See It Now,” 
‘“‘A New and Better League,” ‘““The Readjustment of the Labor Market,” 
‘*My Plan for Beating Swords Back into Plowshares.” 

Categories such as the foregoing will be of apparent use in exposition 
courses. At the same time, there is no limit to the possibility of their 
adaptation to the imaginative forms of writing. Personal essays, humor- 
ous sketches, diaries, personal letters, open letters, reported interviews, 
editorials, descriptive essays, anecdotes, short stories, plays—these and 
scores of other special forms may be selected as vehicles. There need oc- 
cur no quenching of any literary spark. 

Though the present article has been written from the college point of 
view, its implications extend to the high schools and to the grades—and 
in the other direction to the graduate schools. They extend, naturally, 
to the teaching of oral expression. 

In every department of education, indeed, teachers will desire to set 
up processes of interaction between the work of their own courses and the 


work of national defense. 
Howarp M. BALpwIn' 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


THE RECONSIDERED ERROR CHART 


Every fall I return to my classes with the firm determination that on 
my conscience will lie heavily no more budding William Saroyans 
‘“‘Englished” into becoming disappointed garage mechanics or fourth-rate 
radio salesmen; and then, pronto, I find myself on the old horned dilemma 
of grammar and punctuation requirements, and the time for theme- 
writing seems to meet the vanishing-point. 


1 Professor of English and adviser of foreign students in Purdue University until his 
death September 26, 1941; co-author of A Handbook of Modern Writing. 
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Actually, I believe, what happens is that pupils, finding no practical 
validity in the study of technique apart from execution, paradoxically, 
require at least three times as much “grammaticizing”’ by the direct text- 
book method as when it is subordinated, as I’m sure it should be, to self- 
expression. 

This past year I determined to teach writing for its own sake rather 
than for cut-and-dried technical perfection. I had used an error chart 
other years, but it had been so long, involved, and mechanical that it had 
proved to be merely another means obscuring the end. 

This year I reduced my number of errors and concentrated upon the 
few I found the class making most often. Instead of textbooks, we used 
the actual class errors as the basis for the lesson. When May Smith had a 
“comma splice” it took on new significance to the class. 

Then, as a means of grammatical correction for students, we compiled 
our own tests with hectographed sheets, using actual errors taken from 
our own themes. We even worked out the error chart together, assigning 
No. 1 to Public Enemy No. 1, the comma splice. From time to time, as 
new public enemies were discovered, the class would ask to add numbers 
until our error chart contained about twenty items in all. I actually used 
their faulty sentences and illustrations on daily and final tests, much to 
the enjoyment of the class. 

I gave each pupil a piece of graph paper and had him list the twenty 
numbers or so on our flexible chart, and check those he made most often. 
Then, by vote of the class, whenever we found a certain error occurring 
too often, we had an occasional grammar lesson; but mainly we learned 
our grammar and punctuation by writing. 

This year I have started off by showing my new pupils the monograph 
of my former classes—the themes, and error chart we evolved—and by 
suggesting that this year’s classes make a similar one. Already their en- 
thusiasm for English has increased tremendously, and my conscience rests 
much more easily than it ever has before! 


Amy LEE SPENCER 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Which is the correct pronunciation of “aunt,” ant or ant? M. G. 


There are three common oral forms of aunt: “dnt,” “ant,” and “ant’’; 
or, rather, the pronunciation varies from short to broad a, depending on 
locality, and perhaps to a slight extent on social class. The “correct pro- 
nunciation” would be the one generally used by the better-educated peo- 
ple of your community. Webster’s International Dictionary in section 83 of 
its treatment of pronunciation gives an excellent account of these words 
with variable a-sounds. Although that article says that the short a is over- 
whelmingly the most common pronunciation in the United States, the 
article aunt in the body of the Dictionary doesn’t give it, but only the more 
limited “ant” and “ant.” 


In the sentence “‘The candidate of the Republican Party was defeated” 
should the word“ party” be capitalized, and is “‘was defeated” a passive verb 
or a copula with predicate adjective? J. G. T. 


Usage is divided on capitalizing party in such a locution, but in news- 
papers and in general use it would more commonly be found with a small 
letter. Was defeated is a passive verb because it refers to the act of the 
election. Contrast “He was defeated’ in the sense “ He felt defeated” or 
“The candidate was defeated but happy,’’ in which defeated is a descrip- 
tive adjective. 


Which is the correct pronoun in “Is anyone better able than (he, him) to 
judge the class,” and why? J. B. 


The usual choice would be he, though the reasons might vary. Most 
would regard he as subject of an ‘‘elliptical” clause than he [is]. Without 
regarding the expression as elliptical, we could say that the construction 
parallels anyone, a nominative. Him would be very rarely found in this 
construction in reputable writing, though many would use it in speech, 
but if it was, than would be construed as a preposition. The sentence 
o unds as though it had been made up for the pronoun puzzle, for usually 
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we would just say, referring to someone just mentioned: “Is anyone bet- 
ter able to judge the class?” 


_ Is “six-weeks” hyphened in an expression like “First six-weeks test’’? 
Are fractions always hyphened when written in words? E. G. 


Probably six-weeks as an adjective would be found more commonly 
with the hyphen. But the current tendency is to use few hyphens; and, 
since the expression would mean the same without one, it could be so 
written. 

The hyphen is less and less used in writing fractions in words, one half, 
two thirty seconds, and so on. But both forms are current. 


Is “holler” a vulgarism or a misspelled form of ‘‘hollo’’? E. G. 

Dictionaries give holler as a vulgar or dialectical variant of hollo or 
hollow. But do Americans, educated or uneducated, ever say hollo in the 
sense of “shout’’? I should say holler was the word, in good colloquial use, 
and hollo an archaic or pedantic form. It may be frowned on by associa- 
tion with beller and feller and so on. We do hear fellow and bellow—but 
not hollo. 


What is the best way to write a single quoted word in the middle of a 
sentence: ‘‘ He said (yes) without looking up from his book”? E. G. 


In print you will find such a word in various ways, from no mark at all 
(“He said yes without looking up’’), or with the word italicized (‘‘ He said 
yes without looking up’’), to quoted, with or without surrounding com- 
mas: “He said ‘ Yes’ without looking up”; “ He said, ‘ Yes,’ without look- 
ing up.” The second form, with italics, might be most appropriate in ex- 
pository context. My choice for narrative would be the next to the last 
version, marking the word as spoken, but not setting it off with commas 
because of its brevity and position in the sentence. 


Are the abbreviations of government agencies such as“‘ TV A” and““WPA” 
exceptions to the general rule that a period is used after an abbreviation? 


S. E. S. 
Yes. They are rarely found with periods. So, also, similar terms from 


abroad (OGPU) and some other abbreviations that we habitually use 
instead of the full name (PMLA). 


} 

| 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


The question, ‘What should the artist do in the war?’ is the current 
form of the permanent issue concerning “The Artist and Politics.” Arthur 
Koestler, writing in the Saturday Review of Literature for January 31, 
visualizes the condition of a novelist as that of a man sitting at a desk 
with his feet in a bucket of hot water (as Turgeniev wrote), facing an open 
window. The hot water stands for inspiration, the subconscious, or the 
creative force. Outside the window is the world, the raw material for the 
artist’s creation. At best, the novelist keeps his feet in the water and 
leaves the window open, the result being the right kind of balance in his 
writing. But he is tempted, first, to close the window, perhaps to concen- 
trate upon the pursuit of peace, beauty, or some other objective of the 
spirit. He may reject the world as hopeless and bathe in the dim light 
of eternity. Beautiful novels have been written behind a closed window— 
for example, Wuthering Heights. The novelist may be tempted, second, to 
leave his desk and lean out of the window, where he may begin to shout and 
gesticulate. Ceasing to be a novelist, he then becomes a reporter. Since 
it is very difficult to keep the window open and one’s feet in the bucket, 
most novelists succumb to temptation three, which is compromise. They 
leave the window not open but ajar, or partly draw the curtains, or push 
a telescope through a hole in the curtain. Thus the novelist examines a 
limited section of reality, disregarding all the rest; and thus we have love 
without sex, or class distinction without envy. Succumbing to one of the 
temptations does not necessarily involve failure; but there is, neverthe- 
less, a main road leading from Don Quixote to War and Peace for which 
the model is perfection; and there are masterpieces like Tristram Shandy 
and The Waves which are at dead ends. The scope of action in a novel 
may be narrow; but if background—perspective and proportion—does not 
exist in the mind of the novelist, characters will be distorted and the plot 
will be arbitrary. A character in a novel is, of course, conditioned by his 
immediate environment, but, as a character in a novel, we should know 
more about him than he knows himself. This is the law of novel-perspec- 
tive, which demands that the novelist place his character in the vortex 
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created by the winds and depressions of his time. The true novelist lives, 
not by ignorance of facts or by an obsession with them, but by the as- 
similation of facts. The artist is no leader, furthermore, and he does not 
become obsessed with ideas; his mission is not to solve but to expose, not 
to preach but to demonstrate. 


Stephen Spender joined the A.F.S. (the Auxiliary Fire Service) of Lon- 
don early last fall. In a letter which appears in the Partisan Review for 
January-February, he comments upon the present condition of the Eng- 
lish writer. In the war activities the writer has no status at all. If he 
joins the army, he becomes stupefied by the routine, physical exertion, 
and lack of privacy, and generally he fails to go on with his work. If he 
secures a reserved job, as in some ministry or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, he is likely to become a hack, a careerist, or a civil servant. 
Consider the loss to romantic literature had Shelley, Byron, and Keats 
joined the armies fighting against Napoleon. Perhaps, as literature has 
ceased to be written under Hitler, a conscription of writers in the 
Napoleonic wars would have ended the Romantic movement. In Demo- 
cratic Vistas, Whitman foresaw this problem when he outlined his idea 
of the divine literatus, the forerunner of the moral and intellectual 
consciousness of a coherent and intelligent democracy. The writer 
should travel, witness the experiences of democracy, and be able to 
assimilate and organize them, according to his imaginative gift. The 
American government might make a special provision for writers be- 
fore, as in England, it is too late. For example, about twelve men-of-letters 
could be given the opportunity to share every aspect of American life at 
this moment of great strain—in the army, in the civil defense forces, and 
in the factories—and also be guaranteed an opportunity to write. 


The urgent need in the junior colleges to develop programs of adult 
education recalls an analysis of this problem by Cyril O. Houle which 
appeared in the School Review for October. In 30 per cent of all junior 
colleges, according to a report of May, 1941, special provisions are made 
for adults in afternoon or evening classes. Of the other junior colleges, 30 
per cent were studying the desirability of introducing adult education. 
As background for this study, teachers in the junior college should under- 
stand the long history of organized or informal activities which have met 
the educational needs of adults—some of them very old, such as literary 
clubs and lyceums, some of them of more recent origin, such as technical 
and vocational instruction, which responds to shifting occupational or 
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social patterns. To supply this education, there are governmental or so- 
cial agencies, in-service training provided by industry, and college courses. 

There is no single institutional type around which to build educational 
theory and practice for adult education. Junior colleges, however, may 
develop a program on some reliable principles. They should, first, sponsor 
only those activities which are in agreement with their essential nature, re- 
ferring adults who have other needs to the proper agencies. This prin- 
ciple leads to the second generalization, that adult education can best 
develop through the full co-operation and common understanding of the 
agencies which provide it. Third, adult education should be considered 
as an integral part of all education; if the work of colleges is overly for- 
mal and stultified, response to the needs of which adults are conscious 
will correct the deficiencies. Lacking the well-worked-out procedures of 
the schools, adult education is likely to be too vague and generalized. 
Finally, junior colleges will find it necessary to provide a somewhat dif- 
ferent curriculum for adults, with procedures suited to the straightfor- 
ward approach of mature persons. 


This is the second year in the history of the General Division of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences at the University of Illinois. Stu- 
dents who choose the General Division, rather than the older College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, are prepared by a broader, less specialized cur-- 
riculum. For the first two years they take a number of required or op- 
tional survey courses, among which are “‘ Verbal Expression,” required, 
and “Literature and Fine Art tional. Each is a four-hour year’s 
course. As outlined by Sidney Erwiu Green in the Jilinois English Bulletin 
for January, ‘‘ Verbal Expression”’ is an all-round practical course in 
speaking, writing, and reading. The writing includes outlines, summaries, 
definitions, verse, reports and the types of discourse. The reading activi- 
ties are equally practical, including the reading of standard prose, text- 
books, and verse. Students are trained to listen and take notes. All these 
activities are taught as interrelated. Instruction in grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric—the bases of all good composition—is systematically planned in 
the course outline. 

“Literature and the Fine Arts” begins with the general conception of 
art, emphasis being placed upon materials, form, expression, and func- 
tion. After music comes literature, for a period of three months. In this 
section the kind of analysis taught at the beginning of the course is ap- 
plied to specific lyrics, ballads, dramas, short stories, an epic poem, and 
a novel. At the end of the course, in a general summary, the classes dis- 
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cuss the relations between art and history, ethics, politics, society, and re- 
ligion. Faculty members who have taught them believe that the courses 
have satisfied the two fundamental needs of the student for English train- 
ing: the practical need for English as a tool and the cultural need for 
English as an art. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, the poet-priest, and Friedrich Nietzsche, ad- 
vocate of the anti-Christian philosophy, were born in the same year, 
1944. In Poetry, for February, Frajam Taylor shows that one may find 
in Hopkins a critique and refutation of Nietzsche’s theory of lawless in- 
dividualism. [The opposition of these two nineteenth-century figures sug- 
gests the opposition of Shakespeare and Machiavelli in the Renaissance.] 
Hopkins expressed admiration for the beautiful freedom of living danger- 
ously in The Windhover so vividly that one is inclined to attribute to him 
an unconscious wish to break away from the restraints of his priesthood. 
But such a view of Hopkins is untenable; it creates an impression of 
cleavage where there is none. Hopkins was a Scotist (‘‘Duns Scotus’ Ox- 
ford”); that is, he exalted the will above the intellect, and he believed 
that the freedom of the will was the freedom to choose between good and 
evil. Nietzsche despised Christianity for its doctrine of submissiveness 
to external authority; whereas Hopkins, as in ‘‘ Carrion Comfort,” repre- 
sented the herioc struggle of the mind in which, by the power of will, 
man accepts the wisdom of God. In addition to this kind of defense 
against Nietzsche, the fragment “‘St. Winefred’s Well” contains a virtual 
destruction of Nietzsche’s criticisms. Caradoc, of unrestrained passions, 
murders the lady whom he has loved. In Nietzschean terms he abjures 
all ethical restraints to the freedom of his soul. But the heart valiant, the 
unflinching resolution, fail him, because these qualities, however true for 
hawks or eagles, do not supply an adequate code for human nature. 
Without those unhawklike qualities of the spirit in which, for centuries, 
man has taught himself to find comfort and inspiration, man would be 
desolate in a winter world, like Caradoc. Hopkins knew that what Nie- 
tzsche advocated was not freedom at all but a yielding to passionate im- 
pulse, the very opposite of freedom of the will. 


With the development of nineteenth-century science a feeling of con- 
flict between science and art became common. Today the leading phi- 
losophers of science recognize that there is really no such conflict, that, 
instead, science and art are complementary, both needed; but many sci- 
entists and artists still want victory and look askance at the other side. 
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Laboratory workers claim the truth, as opposed to wish-inspired visions, 
while the defenders of poetry declare, like Herbert Read, that art “‘in its 
highest manifestations is universal and eternal.” Herbert J. Muller, in 
the Yale Review for winter, explains the complementary functions of “‘Sci- 
entist and Man of Letters.” 

In the first place, the methods of the two kinds of work strongly re- 
semble each other. Like the mind of the creative artist, the scientist’s 
mind has flashes of insight, leaps to conclusion—arrives intuitively at an 
intuitive goal. Both scientist and artist work with sensory perceptions, 
using sense to make sense of immediate data. And the symbols of the 
artist resemble those of the scientist. Metaphor has something of the 
economy and efficiency of the formula H,O. Artistry, like science, is an 
effort to seize significant relations, to arrive at significant form. Both 
. satisfy a deep desire by creating patterned wholes. 

It is still more important to realize the essential differences of science 
and art, while recognizing that these differences are not antitheses and 
do not call for a referee. Confusion on this point has resulted from recent 
attempts to distinguish between kinds of knowing—as, for example, that 
science gives truth, and art experience of truth; or that science results in 
knowing, and art only in attitudes. Our experience, however, tells us 
that poetry does make reality known. Poetry presents the ‘‘ World’s 
body,” the individual, the concrete, whereas science never tells all about 
anything but gives us abstractions. 

Science has contributed much to literature, as it has enabled us to 
deepen, expand, refine, and fertilize our direct experience. Without sci- 
ence, furthermore, we could not make many all-important decisions for 
which poetry offers no clear criterion. Thinkers at large, however, need 
rather to be reminded that science needs the guidance of poetry, which is 
the major source of purpose and value, for science breeds a kind of un- 
worldly asceticism. In addition to the scientific attitude, we need imagi- 
nation and sympathy, the “‘heart to do it.”’ Indeed, in the extent to which 
abstract thinkers have outdistanced society lies the profoundest cultural 
lag of our times. Serious writers, like Thomas Mann, tackle the new job 
as they try to make sense out of the world in which they live. If our civili- 
zation survives, the problem of harmonizing our old interests and our 
new conceptions of the world will be acute. As it is, our knowledge is too 
often undisciplined power, and our piety is too often mere posture. 


Results from a test of ability in penmanship given to seniors majoring 
in education at Hunter College show that the seniors were markedly su- 
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perior to high-school students in rate, slightly below the standard set for 
VIII B pupils in form, equal to the VIII B standard in spacing, and be- 
low the VIII A standard in movement. The test is reported in School 
and Society for November 29 by William G. Wixted and Philip R. V. 
Curoe. 


The poetry of Robert Graves, which first appeared in 1916, reflects the 
general movement of English poetry from the Georgian period before the 
war until the mid-1930’s. Mr. E. C. Pettet, in English, the Magazine of 
the English Association for summer, traces this development from volume 
to volume up to Collected Poems, 1938. Beginning in the Georgian tradi- 
tion, influenced by De la Mare, Graves wrote poems during the war 
which have long seemed ineffectual, though similar in attitude to Sas- 
soon’s and some of Owen’s. After the war he wrote a number of macabre 
pieces, which served as a catharsis for his war neurosis. His poems be- 
came largely metaphysical after 1923, ascetic, vigorous, and preoccupied 
with the contradictions and contraries of human experience. Sometimes 
these contradictions were resolved in an anti-materialist, relativist atti- 
tude, for which Graves owed much to Einstein. In Collected Poems, he 
refers to his misguided recourse to philosophy; but, whatever their stum- 
blings, his metaphysical poems of the 1920’s were a live and original force, 
helping to bring the intelligence back to its rightful place in the poet’s 
sensibility. We should be grateful to him, as well as to Hopkins, Eliot, 
and the reawakened seventeenth-century metaphysicals. 

Poems, 1926-30 marked a turning-point in the development of Graves. 
In this volume there is a pessimistic acceptance of pain, with no attempt 
to fling a veil of romance over it (as the Georgians did) or to dissolve it 
in some brain-spun metaphysical system. For the first time his work be- 
comes characteristically modern in its spareness, flexibility, and stripping- 
away of all ornament. In the 1930’s his style retains its clean economy 
of words and vigorous imagery, and the subject matter remains much the 
same. Yet, for all its rich achievement within this subject matter, his 
poems of the last decade reveal his limitations more than ever. Disgusted 
with the modern world, he has isolated himself from it; and the poems 
seem increasingly restricted, cloistral, and self-centered. In his weakness, 
as well as in his strength, he remains strikingly representative of a large 


part of contemporary poetry. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The National Conference of College and University Presidents on 
Higher Education and the War met in Baltimore, Maryland, January 3 
and 4, at the call of the National Committee on Education and Defense 
and the United States Office of Education. Sixteen resolutions, approved 
at the conference, pertain to the allocation of man power, teacher short- 
age, the co-operation of educational agencies, the acceleration of educa- 
tional programs, military service, and health. Copies of the resolutions 
are sent out from the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A full record of the conference proceedings is 
planned to be sold at a price of not more than $1.00. 


Stages of the World, published by Theatre Arts, Inc., in book form for 
$1.50 (see brief review in College English for February), is also published 
as a set of one hundred prints for notebooks and mounting. The prints 
are sold in two envelopes at 60 cents each, or at $1.00 for the whole set. 
The address is 40 East Forty-ninth Street, New York. 


Schools and colleges may borrow packets of information on education 
in wartime from the Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. A “Catalogue of Loan Packets: Information Ex- 
change on Education in Wartime”’ supplies titles, descriptions, and an 
order blank. 


RECORDS 


Gareth and Lynette (Tennyson). Studidiscs C 117, 118. Intercontinental 
Audio-Video Corporation, 44 Horatio Street, New York City. Two 
double-faced, 12-inch, $4.00. 


This section of the Jdylls of the King has been cut to fifteen minutes of 
reading by well-chosen voices for the several characters. The connecting 
narrative is reduced to a minimum and read by an additional voice. The 
recording is certainly an effective introduction to the poem and could 
well accompany the study of it. 

These are two of thirty-four records of excerpts from famous writings 
in English literature, both prose and poetry. All are offered on an ap- 
proval basis. 


My Financial Career and The Awful Fate of Melpomenus Jones (Leacock). 
Studidisc C 129A-B. Intercontinental. Double-faced, 12-inch, $2.00. 
Wherever dialogue is introduced, additional voices give the interpre- 

tation a lifelike character. 


BOOKS 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP: ITS AIMS AND METHODS: 


The publication of this book is significant for several reasons. Written 
by five members of the School of Letters at the State University of Iowa, 
it constitutes a challenge from a midwestern state university to the leader- 
ship of the private universities. Dealing with a subject of vital concern 
to all advanced students and professors of literature, it makes a just claim 
to being virtually the first American attempt to ‘“‘consider broadly the 
rationale of literary scholarship.’’ Aimed specifically at the generation of 
students now in graduate schools, it is certain to reach their professors as 
well, to provoke a deal of discussion, and to stimulate changes that are 
overdue. 

The authors undertake a twofold task. They offer an analytical survey 
of the status and function of literary scholarship in general as well as in 
terms of its chief components. And they submit a “plan for the higher 
study of letters which in their opinion is sounder than the plan now com- 
monly followed.”’ In the opening essay on ‘‘ The Study of Letters,” Pro- 
fessor Norman Foerster, in close collaboration with his colleagues, makes 
a thoughtful “statement of the total scope of scholarship.’”’ His thesis is 
that, in falling among the sciences, literary scholarship, though making 
certain undeniable gains, has lost two of its provinces—literary criticism 
and imaginative writing—which it must restore to academic parity with 
linguistic science and literary history. The special functions of these four 
literary disciplines are then analyzed in the essays by his colleagues. The 
possible claims of oral literature and folklore and of rhetoric or speech 
are tacitly ignored. 

The case for imaginative writing, made by Professor Foerster and 
seconded in the essay on that subject by Professor Wilbur Schramm, is 
put on historical, as well as functional, grounds. But is not imaginative 
writing as an academic subject really a twentieth-century American de- 
velopment? As such, its meaning and implications deserve a closer critical 
analysis. The function of literary criticism is analyzed in an interesting 
essay by Professor Austin Warren. His thesis is that criticism must be 

* By Norman Foerster, John C. McGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, and 
Wilbur L. Schramm. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. $3.00. 
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both aesthetic and ideological, i.e., both literary and extra-literary. He 
seems less concerned with overcoming the implied dualism of content 
and form than does Professor René Wellek, who argues for a concept of 
structure that includes both theme and form. Neither Professor Wellek, 
in his essay on literary history, nor Professor John C. McGalliard, in his 
essay on language, seems to share Professor Foerster’s misgivings about 
the influence of science upon literary scholarship. Professor McGalliard 
writes enthusiastically about the immense achievements of linguistic sci- 
ence and appreciatively about the contributions of the various schools— 
mechanist, idealistic, sociological, stylistic. (He overlooks the philosophi- 
cal approach toward a synthesis by Ernst Cassirer.) Professor Wellek is 
perhaps not sufficiently Americanized to make the similar claim that 
could be made for literary history. He emphasizes, instead, the centrifu- 
gal, i.e., extra-literary, tendencies of the various schools as a basis for his 
recommendation of a literary history centered on literary structures. He 
calls, however, both fora synthesis of extant knowledge and for an investi- 
gation of the history of literary scholarship. Nonliterary standards he re- 
jects, and the introduction of ‘‘some Absolute which is extraneous to the 
process of literature.” The notes on each of the chapters constitute a 
valuable bibliography, and the chronological list of twentieth-century 
studies of aims and methods (in English, Germanic, Romance, and Slavic 
languages) by Professor Wellek is indispensable. 

The plan proposed for the higher study of literature is described by 
Professor Foerster in terms of four objectives: (1) integration of literary 
scholarship with the other humanistic disciplines; (2) addition of “‘aes- 
thetic sensitiveness, the ability to write firmly, concern for general ideas, 
and insight into the permanent human values embodied in literature” to 
scientific ‘‘accuracy, thoroughness, and a sense of time’’; (3) rigorous 
discipline in the four subjects mentioned; (4) restoration of a “‘ vital re- 
lationship between scholarship and letters by preparing scholars for ca- 
reers as teachers (collegiate as well as graduate), as critics, and as 
writers.” 

This is a high-minded plan, and the atmosphere of such a school of 
letters—to judge merely from this book—must be very stimulating. Al- 
though I have my doubts about the desirability of making a required sub- 
ject of imaginative writing, the emphasis upon literary criticism and upon 
integration with the other branches of the humanities must be encourag- 
ing to those young men and women in our graduate schools for whom, 
above all, this book is intended. But the thought of these young men and 
women raises further issues not envisaged in this volume: (1) the need 
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for acquiring a world-perspective in literary scholarship as well as in the 
other branches of the humanities; (2) the need for releasing the cultural 
resources latent in our multi-lingual population; and (3) the need for both 
historical and aesthetic orientation toward understanding the nature of 
the change literature is undergoing in our own time under the twofold 
influence of technological changes at least as important as the invention 
of printing and of a creative and scientific shaping of new conceptions as 
the means of reorganizing our sense of reality. 
Ernest C. HassoLp 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


The Shakespeare Documents is one of the most ambitious of recent 
scholarly publications in English literature. We are indebted to the 
Stanford University Press, to the scholars of the Huntington Library and 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, to the private owners of Shakespearean 
documents in England, and to English librarians for an achievement 
which has been possible only through the extensive co-operation of schol- 
ars and technical experts. The Shakespeare Documents is a complete col- 
lection of the extant firsthand material on the life of Shakespeare. Previ- 
ous books on the subject, such as Halliwell-Phillipps’ Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare and Sir Edmund K. Chambers’ William Shakespeare, con- 
tain fewer documents and present them in brief extracts or digests. Now 
we may read the whole corpus of the original documents, brought together 
in a compact and organic whole, printed in extenso, and critically edited. 

In the text of the work 276 documents appear. In addition, there are 57 
illustrations, which include photographs and drawings of maps or dia- 
grams and facsimiles of legal and personal manuscripts. Each docu- 
ment or facsimile is presented in the form best suited to display it 
clearly. The facsimiles in full size, because of the scientific methods by 
which blemishes in the sixteenth-century manuscripts have been removed, 
are more readable than their originals. Professor Lewis has admirably 
systematized his complex material by his chronological arrangement, 
his division of the text into 115 unified chapters efficiently titled, and his 
resourceful index. 

* B. Roland Lewis, The Shakespeare Documents. 2 vols. Berkeley, Calif.: Stanford 


University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xxiv+324 and xii+ - 
306. $35. 
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Critical interpretation of the documents includes a statement of the 
facts concerning their sources, purposes, and textual problems, together 
with an explanation of their historical and political background, religious 
background, biographical significance, or value to an understanding of 
Elizabethan literary and theatrical tendencies. Each chapter in which 
the document presented is not self-explanatory concludes with a bibliog- 
raphy on the special problem. One is impressed by the thoroughness 
with which Professor Lewis disposes of incidental questions. In chapter 
ii, “The Spelling of the Name Shakespeare,” for example, he presents 
statistics on a hundred variants and demonstrates that “Shakespeare” 
is the most authentic as well as the most frequent spelling. In chapter lx, 
“The Publication of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602,” his brief analysis 
of the documents clears up the whole matter of Shakespeare’s deer- 
poaching and the old misinformation about Sir Thomas Lucy. A reader 
is particularly grateful for the outlines and summaries which frequently 
conclude the reviews of Shakespearean problems. 

Although The Shakespeare Documents will be most appreciated by ad- 
vanced students and teachers of Shakespeare, undergraduates may often 
find that parts of the work are illuminating and readable. With this book 
college students may learn the pleasure of securing knowledge from the 
original source instead of the second-hand textbook, and the way is opened 
for them by the lucid interpretation. For any serious student these vol- 
umes contain indispensable information on the first publication of twenty 
Shakespearean plays and poems, including the sonnets. Accustomed as 
we are to thinking that the record of Shakespeare’s life is meager and dim, 
we are surprised to find, with the documents all together, how substanti- 
ally it is possible to imagine Shakespeare’s family and his boyhood en- 
vironment, his professional progress in London, his financial success, and 
his position as a well-to-do, respected citizen of Stratford during his last 


twenty years. 
B. E. BootHe 
CuicaGoO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ANTHOLOGIES OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


If the publication of two more anthologies of literary criticism—Lit- 
erary Criticism: Pope to Croce’ and The Art of Literary Criticism*—indi- 

t Edited by Gay Wilson Allen and Harry Hayden Clark. New York: American 
Book Co., 1941. Pp. 659. $4.00. 

2 Edited by Paul Robert Lieder and Robert Withington. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1941. Pp. 689. $3.50. 
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cates that there is an increasing number of students in our colleges who 
are devoting themselves to a study of the principles and practice of lit- 
erary criticism, it is a matter for congratulation. Criticism should surely 
be a basic and primary part of the literary disciplines, both for the under- 
graduate and for the specialist. 

Persons who will feel encouraged by this new evidence that the aca- 
demic world is giving more emphasis to the study of literary criticism may 
feel some dismay, however, when they discover that the kind of study 
apparently envisaged is merely historical in that word’s most naive sense. 
Anthologists who arrange their materials in chronological order, who 
slight American critics, and who include no criticism later than 1900 can 
scarcely be seeking to aid the student in the acquisition of a useful, inde- 
pendent critical apparatus. The anthologists must only be seeking to 
duplicate the crudely historical method of the survey course, for the his- 
tory of criticism differs in no essential respect from the history of any 
other genre. 

I take it that those who have fought for greater attention to criticism 
in the curriculum have had something quite different in mind. They have ~ 
seen, for example, the once deadly study of linguistics come alive with 
startling vigor when the history of our language is not made capriciously 
to stop at 1600 but instead is brought up to the present, where the im- 
plications arising from the study of its historical development may be 
exploited. Similarly, the study of literary criticism, its friends insist, of- 
fers to the student uniquely practical rewards in the form of evaluative 
techniques; but these rewards are, in large measure, lost in a purely his- 
torical study, particularly when that history suddenly stops a half-cen- 
tury from the present. 

It is only fair to point out that blame for limitations of the kind I have 
mentioned rests no more with the editors of the volumes here reviewed 
than it does with the colleges whose courses demand such texts. I do 
not hesitate to say that these volumes will prove entirely serviceable to 
those who are interested in an introduction to the chronological history 
of literary criticism. 

The Allen and Clark anthology is a companion volume to Literary 
Criticism: Plato to Dryden, and in consequence it covers less ground than 
the Lieder and Withington, but covers it more thoroughly. The editorial 
apparatus is exceptionally thorough and stimulating, particularly the 
notes, the running bibliographies, and the Index. It contains, too, some 
fresh materials—notably some selections from Thomas Thorild, an eight- 
eenth-century Swedish critic. The introductory essays on each critic are 
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quite full and help considerably in establishing intellectual and historical 
relationships. 
The Lieder and Withington volume does much, by careful selection, 
to meet the staggering problem of representing in a single volume the 
main tendencies of literary criticism from Plato to Conrad. The editorial 
apparatus, while not so full as that in Allen and Clark, is adequate and 


reliable. 
GrorceE A. GULLETTE 


UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


IN BRIEF REVIEW. 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The First Gentleman of America. By Branch Cabell. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


“Characters and happenings all pilfered from fact, a tale told in the Northern Neck 
of Virginia.” Nemattanon, first gentleman of America, inasmuch, says Cabell with 
tongue in cheek, as he was the first of the native-born inhabitants to endure the influence 
of civilization and culture, of travel and polite refinements in general. Nemattanon 
and his Father-God ruled Virginia until the Spaniards brought civilization to the tribe. 
How the native prince and his people benefited (?) from their contacts with civilization 
is Cabell’s story. 


Josephus and the Emperor. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.75. 

This volume, which completes the trilogy of Josephus and The Jew of Rome, is similar 
to the others in drama and color and imaginative reconstruction. Secure in the dignity 
of his own faith, Josephus moved among the intellectuals and nobles of Rome, many of 
whom were his enemies: Joseph the scholar, of whom, when death came as he sought 
his friends in Galilee, the doctors said that his work should be his memorial. 


Welcome to the City and Other Stories. By Irwin Shaw. Random. $2.00. 


These satirical, sardonic stories of people of unimportance are of high quality, both 
in depth and in style. 


Nayar. By Miguel Angel Menendez. Translated from the Spanish by Angel 
Flores. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
This novel of Mexican life, written by a Mexican, was one of the winners of the 
Latin-American Prize Novel Contest. It is a story of human passions, of the jungle and 
forests. In style and insight it is unique. 
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Dragon’s Teeth. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 

“T portray world events in story form. Some of my characters are people who have 
lived, whom I had opportunity to know and watch.” Lanny Budd, the American muni- 
tion-maker’s son, we have met before. Now he has a rich, fashionable wife and an un- 
comfortable leaning toward “‘pinkishness.’”” He spends much time in the various 
European capitals and counts as personal friends many of the names that make news. 
The time covered is approximately the 1930’s. The growth of the Nazi party, Hitler’s 
rise to power, the insanity, greed, and cruelty of Nazi leaders, are powerfully portrayed. 
Rather surprisingly, a thread of spiritualism runs through the story. 


Dragon Seed. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

Pearl Buck has returned to the China which she loves and which she presented to 
delighted readers in The Good Earth. Again she writes of a Chinese farm family. The 
time is that of the assault of Nanking by the Japanese. She is less concerned with arms 
and battles than with the daily lives of the gallant people who did not flee the land. 
Opium forced upon the people, the love of land, the shrewdness of the peasants, the 
patriotic and the cowardly, the old people who bear trials and keep their courage, the 
loyal young people with their changing standards, the deep Chinese unconquerable 
philosophy and sullen resistance to the enemy, make of this a heartening story. Her 
book may not be a work of art—how few war stories are!—but she has made plain the 
strife between the invading Japs and the unconquerable Chinese. 


The Secret Son. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

A dramatic story of modern England. Sir Charles Wakeham, an impoverished 
country gentleman, with memories and graces of another day, wanted the countryside 
left unspoiled. A portion of his estate, which he sold innocently, was zoned for building, 
and unscrupulous illiterate Rumbeam planned to build a group of cheap, flimsy houses 
under Sir Charles’s windows. Sir Charles had a granddaughter; the builder had a son. 
There are fine minor characters and a contrasting love story. Changing England, mod- 
ern marriage, and woman’s fate are interwoven themes which the author develops with 


Frenchman’s Creek. By Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday. $2.50. 


The clever author of Rebecca has again written a subtle tale of romance and mystery. 
Beautiful young Lady Dona—married to a dullard—tebelled against her frivolous self, 
her lovers, and the London of Charles II. She fled to the family estate with her children 
and servants, and there she met a gallant French pirate, also seeking escape. Paramount 
has purchased movie rights. 


Hills beyond Manhattan. by Guido D’Agostino. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author of Olives on the Apple Tree has again written of the problems of Euro- 
peans in America. A young French architect was working in Westchester County among 
newly rich suburban New Yorkers. He was homesick, disugsted, a bit ashamed of leav- 
ing France and not fighting for her, and cynical about Americans he met in his work. 
Through a village girl he came to understand the real America and renewed his faith 
in humanity. 
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Seven Tempest. By Vaughan Wilkins. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The author of And So Victoria has written another romance of Victorian royalty in 
the grand tradition. Uncle Leopold has an important part, as has Princess Anne Louise 
of Saxe-Coburg. Seven Tempest, the hero, is the cleverly named son of a sardonic father. 


The Gay Galliard: The Love Story of Mary Queen of Scots. By Margaret Irwin. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
The facts and incidents and some of the conversations in this book are drawn from 
contemporary records and from John Knox’s own words. Dramatic, fascinating, this 
historical drama unfolds with all the brilliancy we expect of Miss Irwin. 


Breakfast with the Nikolides. By Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Black Narcissus, that excellent, haunting story of India, chooses the 
same setting for her new book. Charles Port, a European, and the Greek Nikolides 
family live in a town in East Bengal. The story is deftly planned, and suspense is sus- 
tained. The eerie Indian atmosphere and racial conflicts add mystery and a magnetic 
quality to this exotic tale. 


Mr. Churchill. By Philip Guedalla. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 

“The elements so mixed in him, that nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, ‘This was a man.’ ” Few writers are as well qualified to tell the story of Mr. 
Churchill’s life as the author of The Hundred Years and The Hundredth Year. Of the 
author’s admiration for the man of whom he writes there can be no doubt. There is 
little gossip. Churchill is presented as a genuis, a man of honor, a hard worker who 
shunned intrigue. Mr. Guedalla has not forgotten Gallipoli, but he remembers better 
that Churchill thundered facts of the German menace and that the men intrusted with 
England’s defense were placidly indifferent. 


Athene Palace. Countess Waldeck. McBride. $2.75. 

Time, 1940-41; place, Bucharest’s “‘Grand Hotel,”’ Athene Palace; people, European 
statesmen, politicians, spies, beautiful—if questionable—women, journalists, and thrill- 
seekers. Carol and Lupescu are near by. The “Rumanian Finale” is approaching. 
This is a factual story of turbulence and terror. Very depressing unless it arouses a 
spirit to do something about it. 


Thus Speaks Germany. W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter. Harper. $3.50. 

Pierre van Paassen says of this book that every American concerned with the fate 
of civilization should read it and take heed. The editors question: How much of the 
responsibility for the present debacle can be traced directly to the German people? 
To prove that the people are to blame they have collected a mighty array of speeches, 
quotations, and statements made by vast numbers of notable German figures of many 
generations. 


The Philippines: A Study in National Development. By Joseph Ralston Hayden. 
Macmillan. $9.00. 


This handsome book of nearly a thousand pages, with a resources map and pictures 
of many important people, is based upon four years of careful research in the islands. 
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Although the author gives many facts and figures, he is chiefly concerned with the forces 
which have been responsible for the recent development of this commonwealth. He dis- 
cusses the racial and cultural problems, Spanish influences, and government services 
promoted by the United States. The rich mineral and oil supplies are at present much 
in the public mind. The island population is exceeded in the Western Hemisphere only 
by those of the United States, Brazil, and Mexico. As the book went to press, the 
United States declared war upon Japan. The author is confident that, whatever the 
effect this war may have upon the Philippines, the character and institutions of the 
people will be shaped in large measure by the political forces and experiences he has 
described. 


The Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This fourteenth volume in Farrar’s excellent series of river books is one of the best. 
The river in all its beauty, the part it played in the early settlement of Kentucky, is 
ever in the author’s mind—and in the reader’s. Daniel Boone’s frontier, Indian attacks, 
the development of New Orleans, river trade, and flat boats are all subjects presented 
with charm and humor. The growth of Boonsborough, the mountaineer, politicians, 
architecture, moonshiners—nothing is forgotten. A sufficient number of these books 
has been presented to impress collectors with their historical value as a whole. Beauti- 
ful illustrations by John C. Spelman. 


Return to the Future. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. 

When the Nazis invaded her country, the distinguished Norwegian fled to the United 
States by way of Russia, Siberia, and Japan. The first chapters, which deal with her 
own country, are superb: ‘‘an army of marauders who come to live where they have not 
built, to reap where they have not sown, to rule over a people they have never served.” 
Naturally, her vision of the other peoples is more superficial. 


Respectfully Yours, Annie: Letters from a London Cook. Edited by Sylvia Brock- 
way. Dutton. $2.50. 
These letters were written to the editor by her London cook. Whimsical, stubborn, 


Cesare Borgia: The Machiavellian Prince. By Carlo Beuf. Oxford. $3.50. 

A dramatic study of one of the most powerful and spectacular figures of the Italian 
Renaissance. The background is furnished by the church of Rome, Cesare’s amazing 
recapture of lost colonies, and the friendship of Louis XII and the court. There are 
excellent maps. 


Something Went Wrong: A Summation of Modern History. By Lewis Browne. 

Macmillan. $3.00. 

Returning from a tour of the world in 1933 Lewis Browne wrote: “The greatest 
detective story I can imagine would tell just how, when, and why, and by whom our 
civilization was switched onto the tracks down which it is now racing to catastrophe.” 
He now analyzes the forces and characters responsible, as he believes, for this tragedy. 
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The Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 
Winner of the Reynal and Hitchcock Prize Contest for the best nonfiction book 
written for the general reader by a member of the staff of an American college or uni- 
versity, Mr. Stace has made a historical research study of the conflict between philoso- 
phies of the democratic countries and those of totalitarian powers. How and when, 
he asks, did the ancient humanistic attitudes come to be attacked by the forerunners 
of fascism? His conclusion, is in part, that our cause met triumph because it is just . 


The Metaphysical Sword. By Jeremy Ingalls. Yale University Press. $2.00. 
This volume appears in the “‘Yale Series of Younger Poets.” In his Foreword, 
Stephen Vincent Benét introduces Miss Ingalls as one who belongs neither to the intel- 
lectual-symbolist school nor to the school of the Left. She expresses faith, writes of 
spiritual experience: 
“Pale impassive eyes, . 

Something lives in the lean year, 

Is older than years, and never dies.” 
Her lyrical patterns and her diction occasionally remind one of George Herbert. The 
subjects are varied, and the imagery comes freely from the poet’s experience with school- 
rooms, streets, and books. Not always structurally clear cut, the poems are sometimes 
vague or inconclusive. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


James Hall: Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley. By John T. Flanagan. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 

James Hall is an important figure in the early history of midwestern culture. Judge, 
politician, banker, magazine editor, poet, and writer of tales and legends, he left behind 
him a varied and interesting record of pioneer life. Mr. Flanagan’s book is brief and 
largely expository, with emphasis upon Hall’s value as a representative of the milieu in 
which he lived. 


American Journalism, 1690 to 1940. By Frank Luther Mott. Macmillan. $4.25. 

Professor Mott has directed his volume to that class of readers who look to history 
for help in understanding present problems and for guidance in facing the future. The 
main topics of this 700-page history are the development of the party press up to 1860, 
the independent press, 1872-92, yellow journalism, and “‘The Modern Newspaper, 
1914-1940.” Half the volume deals with the American newspaper before the Civil , 
War. Each chapter ends with a bibliography, and the text is well documented through- 
out. 


Charlotte Smith: Poet and Novelist (1749-1806). By Florence May Anna Hil- 
bish. Sold by the author at Hughesville, Pa. $3.50, paper bound; $5.00, 
cloth board. 

This book is a six-hundred-page doctoral dissertation upon the life, literary associa- 
tions, and writings of a popular, respected author in the late eighteenth century. It is 
a worth-while study of the ideas and techniques represented by poetry and fiction of 
the period, as well as a competent biographical-critical treatment of Charlotte Smith. 
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Citadel Cadets: The Journal of Cadet Tom Law. Clinton, S.C.: P. C. Press. $3.00. 


Cadet Tom Law who in later life became Rev. Thomas Hart Law, D.D., graduated 
from The Military College of South Carolina in the famous class of 1859. His Journal, 
though largely factual and unimaginative, gives a picture of life in an important train- 
ing school for Confederate officers. The book is well edited and attractively printed. 


Hebrew in American Higher Education. By Abraham I. Katsh. New York: 
New York University Bookstore. $1.00. 


In the first third of his book Mr. Katsh treats the general influences of Hebrew cul- 
ture in America through the Bible and the early popularity of the Hebrew language. 
He also explains the Hebraic elements in our law and polity. The larger part of the book 
presents the results of a questionnaire sent to American colleges. Mr. Katsh shows that 
Hebrew is taught in many high schools, that colleges generally accept entrance credit 
in Hebrew, and that Hebrew courses, usually on the Old Testament, are frequently 


taught in colleges throughout the United States. 


Why Junior College Terminal Education? Prepared for the Commission on Jun- 
ior College Terminal Education by Walter Crosby Eells and others. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges. $2.50. 

In 1917, junior colleges were insignificant in size, but by 1940 their total enrolment 
had swelled to nearly 250,000. Members of the Commission, appointed by the General 
Education Board, explain the relation of this rapid growth to changing social and eco- 
nomic factors. The volume also contains the testimony of educators and laymen which 
supports terminal education in the junior colleges and chapters on the philosophy and 
aims of semiprofessional education. 


From Cretin to Genius. By Dr. Serge Voronoff. Alliance Book Corp. $2.75. 

Here the author of Rejuvenation by Grafting (1924) examines the creative process in 
poets, composers, scientists, and philosophers and sets forth his view that creative 
thought is expressed through the projection of invisible grains of thinking matter. Crea- 
tive conceptions arise in a distinct part of the brain. There are many odd anecdotes 
about famous men. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Introduction to the English Language. By Albert H. Marckwardt. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.15. 

In a concise textbook Mr. Marckwardt exemplifies the policy which was defined in 
1928 by a committee of linguists acting for the N.C.T.E. The proper objectives of 
language study, the committee reported, are a conception of the real nature of language 
rather than of any particular facts and a knowledge of the principles of general linguis- 
tics through the detailed study of linguistic facts. In the order of their presentation, 
Mr. Marckwardt’s topics are phonetics, grammar, vocabulary, Early Modern English, 
Middle English, and Old English. Each chapter contains a set of exercises, and each of 
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the historical chapters is followed by literary selections. Beginning with the problems 
of the living language, the student is guided to a scientific point of view through a re- 
tracing of our changing language patterns into Old English. 


Magazine Article Writing. By Ernest Brennecke and Donald Lemen Clark. 

Macmillan. $3.25. 

A new edition, “completely rewritten and greatly amplified,” of a textbook which 
appeared in 1929. The authors systematically explain the craft of writing the article, 
review the different types of magazine articles, and consider the practical problems of 
collecting material, securing photographs, and marketing the article. 


The Reader’s Shelley. Edited by Carl H. Grabo and Martin J. Freeman. Ameri- 
can Book. $2.50. 


Similar to the volumes of the “American Writers Series,”” The Reader’s Shelley con- 
tains a thirty-page introduction on the poet’s thought and art, a selected bibliography, 
five hundred pages from Shelley, including all of ‘“The Cenci,” “Prometheus Unbound,” 
and “The Defense,” and, at the end of the volume, notes of a general character on the 
major works. Well bound and well printed on good paper. 


The Way We Live Now. By Anthony Trollope. (“World’s Classics.”) Oxford 

University Press. 2 vols., each $0.95. 

A novel with more city life and more travel in it than one usually associates with the 
chronicler of Barset. First published in 1875, this book is the twenty-ninth by Trollope 
to become a “‘World’s Classic.” Thomas Hardy recalled that at one time ‘Dickens was 
said to be too much of a caricaturist; Thackeray too much ofa satirist. Trollope was 
put forward as the happy mean.” 


Types of English Poetry. By John S. Harrison. Indianapolis: Butler University 

Press. $2.50. 

The guiding principle of this book is Plato’s theory of organic form as defined in the 
Phaedrus. Mr. Harrison is not concerned with the technique of verse forms but rather 
with the structural form of poetry. Thus he divides narrative patterns into chronicle, 
climactic, critical, complex, enveloping-action, discursive, psychological, framework, 
meditative, epic, and disintegrated patterns. Under each heading, he analyzes one or 
more narrative poems to show how the special type is created to express the definite 
intellectual and emotional need. 


The Road to Freedom. By Frances H. Kohan and Truda T. Weil. Illustrated by 
Judith Kohan. Harper. 


A pageant-play in five episodes, depicting man’s struggle tee freedom through the 
ages. The concise dialogue for each dramatic scene makes the issue of freedom clear in 
its historical setting. Socrates is the central character of the first episode. The later 
episodes present Lorenzo dei Medici and the people of Florence, Charles I and Parlia- 
ment, the American legislators in 1776, the slave question, the trusts and Theodore 
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Roosevelt, naziism, and the present Anglo-American alliance. Historical propaganda 
for liberty. 


How To Locate Educational Information and Data. By Carter Alexander. Rev. 
ed. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $4.00. 


The author explains how to use the library in educational research. He writes 
specifically on finding materials, outlining and planning, note-taking, bibliography, and 
categories of information. A thorough and carefully systematized exposition, useful 
either as reference book or as textbook. 


Newsroom Problems and Policies. By Curtis D. MacDougall. Macmillan. $3.25. 


A textbook for seniors and graduate students. From a philosophical and sociological 
point of view, the author discusses responsibilities of the newspaper and its effect 
upon society. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Negro Caravan. Edited by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and Ulysses 
Lee. Dryden. Educational ed., $3.25; trade ed., $4.25. 


This is the most ambitious attempt so far made to represent the scope and char- 
acter of American Negro literature. There are more than a thousand pages of fiction, 
poetry (including folk songs), drama, biography, and essay. The diaries of men and 
women who operated the underground railroad, the reminiscences of freed slaves, the 
social criticism of Negro scholars, the poignant lyrics of Dunbar and Hughes, and the 
hard realism of Richard Wright express a few of the compelling responses made by 
sensitive minds to a great struggle for freedom. 


Modern American Poetry; Modern British Poetry. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

This volume combines the sixth edition of Modern American Poetry and the fifth 
edition of Modern British Poetry. All three volumes were published in February. Al- 
though the combined edition contains more than twelve hundred pages, it is not un- 
wieldy. Mr. Untermeyer has continued in his policy of balancing a representative 
selection of poets with emphasis upon the outstanding ones. In all, there are now 1,581 
poems by 178 poets. The new selection excludes some poets represented in former edi- 
tions and draws substantially from the recent work of Agee, Schwartz, Rukeyser, 
MacNeice, Auden, Spender, and Thomas. 


Shakespeare without Tears. By Margaret Webster. Introduction by John Mason 
Brown. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 


The director of the lively and successful productions of Hamlet, Henry IV, Macbeth, 
and Twelfth Night, starring Maurice Evans and Helen Hayes, has written her own fresh 
comment on the Elizabethan stage and the plays of Shakespeare. After a series of chap- 
ters on the plays, grouped and interpreted chronologically, she concludes with “‘Shake- 
speare Today.” 


